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Ovr Traveller persists in considering the serfs, under the feudal 
system, as slaves; and to confound their state with that of 
slavery, though his own statement displays the difference in @ 
strong point of view. He observes, respecting Russia: 


“ The greater proportion of the peasants being slaves to the 
nobles, the land is portioned out to them, according to their own 
interests,’’ 


_ The author here does not express his own meaning, at least 
if we understand him aright. Their own, in the sentence 
quoted, certainly applies to the peasants ; but, we suspect, the 
author intends it to apply to the nobles. Bat to proceed ;— 


“ Except the peasants on the estates belonging to the Emperor, 
and some others, who have been emancipated, the rest still continue 
asa part of the land, and are disposable with, or without it.” 
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{2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


We are left to conjecture how that which forms part of the 
lund can be disposed of without the land. 


‘ Those who are slaves generally give so many days’ labour to their 
master, in the cultivation of the soil ; and those crops, which the tra. 
veller passes on the road, are not to reward the industry of the pea- 
sapt, but are reserved as a part of the income of the noble proprietor, 
and, while the poor Russ beholds the waving corn, smiling under the 
Jabour of his hands, he knows it is sacred from his touch, and that he 
may starve in the midst of plenty.” 


Did it not occur to Mr. Johnston, that this is precisely the 
case with the English peasant? ‘The slaves, as he calls them, 
hold land, and, instead of paying rent, pay for their land 
with their labour. Is there any peculiar hardship in this? 
Supposing the’weekly rent of a place amounted to three half- 
crowns, and labour was worth half-a-crown a day, what would 
the difference be to the holder of the land, call him farmer, 
peasant, slave, which you will, whether he labours three days 
in the week en his own land to earn wherewith to pay his rent, 
or labour for the same time on the land of his lord instead of 
paying rent? Is he more or less a slave on that account ? Is 
his industry better rewarded in the one case than in the other? 
A very large portion of the earnings, of the produce of the 
crops, of every farmer is “* reserved as a part of the income of 
the proprietor; but this has never been thought a badge of 
slavery. Here, indeed, the peasant has no land to till, either 
for rent or for labour. ‘He labours entirely for others ; he * be- 
holds the waving corn smiling under the labour of his hands, 
he knows it is sacred from his touch » but neither he nor “ the 
poor Russ” may therefore “ starve in the midst of plenty.” 
The Russian peasant, indeed, has the produce of his own land 
to supply his wants; and the British peasant has the fruits of 
his Jabour to subsist on. We have taken more notice of this 
vapid declamation, possibly, than it deserves ; but as there are 
many common-place readers who will swallow without reflec- 
tion, such common-place (though unfounded) remarks, we 
have thought it necessary briefly to expose their absurdity. 
We shall not be supposed to contend, that the condition of the 
serf in Russia is enviable; or, that, according to our notions, 
he is as happily situated as the peasants of our own free coun- 
try. . But, on the other hand, 1 it is not to be supposed, that his 
feelings respecting his situation are like those of Englishmen, 
who are accustomed ¥ a diflerent order of things. Nor was it 
at all likely, that Mr. Johnston, in his rapid travels through the 
Russian Empire, could obtain sufficient information on sub- 
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jects of this nature to justify the decisive manner in which he 


treats them. 
After a journey of five hundred and twenty miles, our tra- 
yveller approached the ruins of Moscow, in the month of Sep- 


tember. 


« The toils and fatigues of a long journey were now to have some 
repose ; the long looked for object of our cares and wishes was ap- 
proaching, and the spires of Moscow soon bailed our gladdened sight. 
When the weary pilgrim, with tired limbs, comes in view of the 
turrets of Medina, he stops at the distant fonts of the city, and his 
zeal and strength are awakened. In like manner did we, at view 
of this holy city, feel refreshed and restored. We forgot our toils, 
our sufferings, and our cares; and a full and fresh tide of enthusiasm 
carried us along. 

‘« And here we must pause: before us stood the ancient and once 
proud seat of the mighty czars; the once grand emporium of the 


North, where the fates of kings and nations were so proudly 


wielded ;* where despotism had so long reared its crest; where 
vice had so long held her court; and where the tides of wealth and 
Juxury were for ages rolling in as toa common centre. Here was to 
be seen every thing costly and magnificent; the grand mart of the 
European and Asiatic splendour, the pride and envy of the northern 
world. 

This is the spot we now gazed on; what a change! lowly and 
prostrate it now lies, its crumbling towers falling into decay, its 
proud banners torn from their burning walls, and scattering their shiver- 
ed fragments to the hollow winds—its temples torn-its gates demo- 
lished—its houses ransacked—its streets laid waste. Ove sad and 
sorrowful picture of desolation is thrown around; wherever the tra- 
veller turns his wearied eye it is still the same; he will yet see the 
demon of ruin stalking abroad in all the majesty of devastation, and 
treading on those mouldering piles, where perched the proud eagle 
of the north ; he will still see the sorrowing inhabitant sighing over 
the ruins of his roofless dwelling, and clinging to the yet warm 
ashes of those sacred shrines, where so lately he had invoked his 
fathers and his saints. 

“‘ There, indeed, was a melancholy picture; on every side we 
turned our eye, fresh objects of dilapidated splendour presented 
themselves; fresh scenes of falling greatness were strewed around, 
and as we gazed on the crumbling heap, we needed not memory to 
give outline ; we needed not fancy to give colouring,—the picture 
was complete. 

‘* And who can look on this sotrowing groupe without one sad, 
one solitary sigh ? Whocan muffle himself up in his cold-blooded 
philosophy, and look on with unconcern? Can his eye be as un- 
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moved as the ruin on which it is gazing ; cannot the wreck of fallen 
greatness shadow it with a cloud ; cannot the wail of his fellow-man 
dim it with atear? Happy ye few, if such there be! your feelings 
may be envied ; but ye have them not of nature !” 


These reflections are just and natural. It was a spectacle to 
excite the sensibility of a stoic, or to move a stone itself. The 
devastations and barbarity of Buonaparte and his military ruf- 
fians, are well depicted ; and there is a good description of 
the state of Moscow after the conflagration. A singular cus- 
tom, respecting the nourishment of infants, is mentioned in 
the following account of the Foundling Hospital at Moscow. 


*€ The Bulgorod, or third division of the city, entirely surrounds 
the two former divisions. The only building of importance is the 
Foundling Hospital, which stands close to the banks of the river, ata 
short distance below the wooden bridge, as represented in the draw- 
ing of the Kremlin ; it was intended to have been built of a quadran- 
gular shape; but owing tothe increased number of foundlings, and 
consequent expences, only two of its sides have been finished. ‘The 
present building seems to have entirely escaped the destruction which 
the rest of the city suffered. It was converted into an hospital for 
the wounded soldiers, and the children were dislodged; at present 
very few of them have returned, and, from Jate events, the institution 
has been prevented from admitting an equal number of children, or 
attending to those already under its protection, with that strict regard 
to their health and education, which it had formerly done. Betore 
the invasion of Moscow, the hospital contained nearly four thousand 
infants; they were divided into different classes, according to their 
ages, and received an education scarcely inferior to the students of 
the academies of St. Petersburgh. A most singular custom is 
allowed to prevail in this hospital, and, indeed, in many parts of the 
country, that of rearing the infants from the lacteal food of animals, 
instead of that from its natural founts. When the increase of cbil- 
dren became so numerous, it was found impossible to procure a sufti- 
cient number of: nurses ; as a substitute goats were used, and the 
infant was placed under the animal to draw its nourishment. 

** Since the institation of this usefol hospital, there bas not been 
known a single instance of child-murder in the country. Whether it 
tends towards encourrging immorality and vice, bas been a subjcet of 
dispute ; but which of the two evils is the worst, that of immorality, 
or murder? la few countries is this Jast crime carried toa greatef 
extent than in England, and no where, perhaps, are the morals of the 
people more correct. Would a similar institution in England not re- 
imedy the evil complained of ? The present morals of England are 
nearly as perfect as ever they can arrive at; nor is it likely that the 
principies of Briain will ever become so immoral as that of their 
weighbours on the Continent,” 
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We wish we could join the author in his self-gratulation on 
the perfection to which he supposes morals to have attained in 
England. We much fear that he is egregiously mistaken in 
this respect ; and that, if a fair comparison could be instituted 
between the morals of London and the morals of Petersburgh 
ahd Moscow, we should have little reason to congratulate our- 
selves on the result. We believe it is true, that child-murder 
is more frequent in England than in foreign countries, and it 
certainly may be owing to the institution of such receptacles 
for infants as are established in Russia, and, indeed, in most 

ts of the continent of Europe. But it is a question not 
very easy of decision, whether such establishments do not oc- 
casion more crimes than they prevent. It cannot be denicd, 
that the certain disposal of an illegitimate infant, at the mo- 
ment of its birth, is well calculated to favour the designs of a 
seducer, and to quiet such scruples and such apprehensions, 
on the part of the female as apply to the risk of exposure. 
And so far they encourage the growth of immorality. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear, that they prevent the murder of 
infants. ‘The question, therefore, presents a choice of evils ; 
but we incline to think that, at present, the cases of child- 
murder are so rare as not to justify the application of such a 
preventive. 

After describing, with considerable accuracy, the former and 
the present state of Moscow, the author gives the following 
account of the origin of the conflagration, which is certainly 
the most plausible, and, indeed, the most rational, we have 
yet seen. 


** Such was the extent and situation of Moscow when Napoleon 
Buonaparte first beheld it, and such is its present state. Whata me- 
lancholy contrast between former splendour and present ruin? Can 
fature ages forget the infamy of such a deed? Can the historian 
plead for a conduct so base? Impossible! The names of Buonae- 
parte and horror will ever be translated by each other, 

‘ Whether the destraction of Moscow was the effect of unbounded 
patriotism, or matter of policy, is a speculation that will long interest 
the politician. It certainly filled the minds of every individual witb 
horror and revenge ; but from the previous unshaken loyaity, and une 
abated courage of the Russians, it was scarcely a necessary act to sti- 
mulate them to further feelings gf revenge against a foe, who had 
already given too many insults, The city might bave been saved, 
ard the same fate might have pursued the followers of Napoleon. If 
the provisions and store-houses had been destroyed, the French could 
hot have remained longer than they did. Jt was entirely for the want 
of provisions that the retreat of the French army became necessary. 
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Very few of the churches were destroyed ; from the nature of their 
structure they could not be burnt, though considerably injured—these 
alone were sufficient to have contained one hundred thousand men, 
Besides, many of the public buildings and palaces were entirely built 
of trick, and many of the rooms arched with the same, Of these, 
only the roofs and windows were destroyed, and which could have 
been easily renewed from the neighbouring forests. It was the 
original intention of the Russians, only to destroy the magazines and 
provisions, in the event of the enemy gaining possession of the city, 
The stores were, in consequence, kept unremoved, until too late ; and 
when the orders were given to set them on fire, the frenzy of the 
moment carried tie flaming torch to every house, and which cool 
judgment now condemns. The Exchange and store-houses were 
set on fire the morning of the day on which the French army en- 
tered. It partly communicated with the contiguous buildings, and all 
those houses and hovels constructed of wood soon fell a sacrifice to 
the flames, 

‘* During the evening a violent storm arose, which continued 
during three days, and occasioned a rapid expansion of the fire—still 
these wooden buildings were the only part of the city that suffered, 
with some occasional streets, where the houses were closely built 
together—but all those palaces and magnificent buildings, which 
stood in isolated situations, surrounded by gardens, so characteristic of 
Moscow, were all individually set on fire. It is reported by the pre- 
sent inhabitants, who remained in the city during its occupation by 
the French, that every afternoon, at a certain hour, the flames burst 
out with increased vigour; and at those times, numerous reports of 
pistols were heard, which is asserted to have been used in firing 
phosphorous balls into the houses, and thus setting them on fire. One 
part of the Bulgorod entirely escaped the flames, and is the only spot 
in the city that appears in its original state—otherwise every house 
and every street exhibitsone continued ruin. All the walls remain, 
and many of them without much injury—but every house is roofless, 
and without either windows or doors. Many superb houses are com- 
pletely demolished, particularly the theatres. None of the houses 
are as yet completely repaired, though a considerable number of 
wooden houses are building. It is improbable that Moscow will ever 
be built on a scale equal to its former magnificence. The sister ca- 
pital is too favourite a rival, and it is a matter of policy in the govern- 
ment net to increase Moscow, in order to draw its wealthy inhabitants 
to St. Petersburg. Another obstacle against the immediate restora- 
tion of Moscow, is the increased extravagance of the nobles, and 
immense expences and sacrifices they have lately undergone, in ex- 
pelling the French from their territory, and assisting in the security of 
a general peace ; this has greatly limited their incomes, which, de- 
pending on the production of the soil, varies according to the neces- 
sities of the times,—added to this, a strange antipathy to repair a 
house once destroyed, or even to live in a palace where a relation has 
died, This is one of the causes, that many superb palaces are seen 
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deserted by its noble owner, and filled with tradesmen. It is now 
impossible for many of the nobility to raise such superb palaces, as 
what their forefathers have done. In those feudal times, the nobles 
scarcely ever quitted their own country, and the means of adding to 
the public and private debts of the nation were less; and the rage of 
building palaces and churches were more in fashion then, than at 
resent. The inhabitants were certainly lulled into a belief, before 
the battle of Borodino, that the French could not enter into the city, 
and it was not till after that eventful day, that the destruction of 
Moscow was decided upon. Dismay and confusion became general, 
the aged and the weak immediately sought their safety in flight, 
leaving behind them the greater part of their wealth; had not this 
false security been allowed to prevail, the properties of individuals 
might have been removed, and the store-houses alone destroyed, If 
this had been the case, the French army could not have remained 
longer than they did, and the city might have been saved; except 
that Napoleon, ina fit of disappointed ambition at the failure and 
disgrace of his plans, might have ordered the city to be blown up, as 
he did the Kremlin. 

‘* However, if we put aside our feelings of terror, we must say, 
that the deed itself boasts of such bold and frightfoul heroism, and 
furnishes such a noble instance of the pure and mild passion of 
patriotism, that future ages will mark it as one of those acts, ‘ which 
can never be wearied out by time.’ 

“* Unhappy and ill-fated city! may thy sufferings and thy sorrows 
plead not in vain at the altar of Him, who looks down from on high! 
may thy vices and thy crimes be no more remembered,—may they 
perish with thy ruins, and mingle with thy dust,—may thy flames 
ne'er cease to throw their lights around, till distant nations catch the 
spark, break their bonds, and be free,—and, as the winds, the hollow 
winds of night, sigh along the grass that shadows thy tombs, may 
they wander up to Heaven, and breath their orisons !” 


The author more than once alludes to the vices and crimes 
prevalent in Moscow; but he states no grounds for his de- 
clarations, nor any facts to support them. And, as we never 
before heard of these atrocities, we must take leave to with- 
hold our assent from the accuracy of the statement. What a 
contrast do the two Empires of Russia and China present,--- 
the latter comprehends a space of thirteen hundred and thirty 
miles in length, and of one thousand and thirty iu breadth ; 
the former extends its length to seven thousand miles, and its 
breadth to two thousand three hundred and sixty-three; yet 
the population of Russia is but thirty millions, while that of 
China amounts to three hundred and thirty-three millions. 


“ The extent of this immense empire, including the islands of the 


Eastern Ocean, is upwards of seven thousand miles in length, and its, 


greatest breadib ; two thousand three hundred and sixty-three miles, 
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“« The Russian Empire is generally divided into Russia in Earope, 
and Russia in Asia. This division is marked by the chain of the 
Uralian mountains, which extends from the fiftieth degree of north 
Jatitude, near the confines of the Kirguisian Desert, and stretch, in a 
north-western division, tothe Asiatic Ocean, opposite the island of 
Nova Zembla. The Asiatic division contains the greatest extent of 
surface ; and the European the larger number of inhabitants. ‘These 
great divisions are again divided into the southern, mikldle, and 
northern tracts; and they again are subdivided into fifty govern. 
ments. In such a vast extent of country, and, hitherto, so little civi- 
lized in its most remote provinces, it must necessarily present a varied 
race of people, as rude and as uncultivated as the wilderness in which 
they wander. The mixed race of Fins, Poles, Muscovites, Tartars, 
Cossacks, Tkhouwashes, Votiaks, Ostiaks, Voguls, Kalmucs, Baskirs, 
Tunguisians, Samoides, Kamtschadales, &c. in part tend to fill up 
the population. 

‘* When we investigate those principles on which the fabric of 
society is reared, those principles which form the basis of political 
economy, by which governments are structured, and nations cone 
nected, we are naturally led to consider the feelings which actuated 
them towards each other, and, consequently, to trace the effects re- 
sulting from them. 

** Jt is not more than two hundred years ago, that Russia began to 
emerge from a state of abject barbarism towards the first step of rude 
civilization. Except on the western frontiers, when the people had 
become somewhat civilized, from frequent wars, and predatory excur- 
sions, the greater bulk of the people continued enveloped in all the 
darknesss of ignorance and barbarism ; but the seeds of Christianity 
began to grow apace, and, from the more general intercourse with 
other nations, and the introduction of the arts, the great and almost 
unwieldy bulk begins to assume a more Characteristic form, and may 
yet become the mediator of Europe in physical, though not alto- 
gether in moral, strength. 

“* Nothing has tended more towards the improvement or civili- 
zation of this country than the wars in which she has been engaged 
with the neighbouring nations. The late campaign was the means 
of sending thousands of the natives into the fairest portion of Europe. 
Here they beheld every thing new, every thing superior to their own, 
and the height of civilization. Their attention was excited ; they 
could not but behold and admire the superior excellency of France, 
compared to their ewn rudely-formed country. Its effects have not 
been altogether lost ; many individuals have already given specimens 
of their imitative talent; and the country at large may yet derive a 
benefit from its late misfortunes.”’ 


Assuredly it will derive a benefit from its late misfortunes; 
for it will have acquired a confidence in its own strength; a 
sense of independence; and a conviciion of its ability to 
resist and to punish any invader of its territory, Something, 
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ibly, may have been learned in the way of civilization, by 
the soldiers who entered the dominions of France; but no- 
thing that can produce any perceptible change in the manners 
and customs of the people ; besides, it is to be feared, that 
what they gained in civilization they lost in morality. And, in 
that case, the exchange can form no subject for congratu- 
lation. 
Of the Russian horse, and his treatment, the account is 


interesting. 


‘ « Horses are in great numbers, they are uncommonly hardy and 
tractable. They brave, without the slightest pain, the severity of the 
winter climate, which would be almost death to an English horse. The 
common horse of the country is the picture of ugliness—a short bony 
animal, with a hollow neck and large head, The larger horses are 
the result of a breed. introduced by Peter the Great; they partake 
much of our Suffolk breed, but are more fiery and active. No trait 
in the Russian character is so amiable as his humane treatment of his 
horse. Here this noble animal seems to meet with that kindness 
and attention which his usefulness deserves. In no country, perhaps, 
in the world is more attention paid to the breed of horses than in 
England, and where they may be said to stand unrivalled ; yet it isa 
melancholy fact, that in no country does this useful animal receive such 
cruel and unmerciful treatment. The humaue Russ knows not the 
use of a horse-whip. The soft sound of music is the only lash he 
uses to propel his horse forward: with him he is domesticated, and 
the animal, by instinct, knows him to be his friend, and, instead of 
avoiding, courts, his acquaintanee !" 


There is too much truth, we are sorry to say, in the cruelty 
ascribed to our countrymen tawards this useful ‘animal. They 
seem, indeed, not to kuow, that the brute creation is given 
them for their use and convenience, and not as animals on which 
they may make experiments, wreak their vengeance, or gratify 
their malice ! : 


“ The great annual fair held at Makaroff, four hundred miles east 
of Moscow, regulates the prices of maoufactured goods throughout 
the empire, and to which the interest and speculation of all the mer- 
chants are directed. ‘This fair is the grand depot of trade between 
Europe and Asia. It is held towards the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August. The silks and teas of China, the productions of 
Persia, &c. are exchanged for those of Russia and the west of Eu- 
rope. The merchants of the East generally exchange their goods for 
Woollen cloths, and it isa singular fact, that British manufactured 
cloth alone is the most valued, while those of the Russian loom are 
Beuerally refused, This year considerable discontent prevailed 
among the Chinese and Persian merchants, from the want of British 
fine woollen cloth ; in consequence they sold their tea, silks, &c. for 
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cash, and thus tended to drain the Russian people of their specie, 
However severe the Russian laws are against the introduction of 
English manufactured cloths, yet we find its use to be almost general 
in the country, and se highly valued by the eastern merchants, as to 
be an object of considerable demand. This is one, among the many 
proofs, how necessary it is for Great Britain to hold an amicable com- 
mercial alliance with Russia, and, if possible, to overcome the scruples 
of that couutry against the introduction of British manufactured 
goods. This is a point of great importance to our manufactories, 
It also proves with what facility we may acquire the rich productions 
of Asia, regardless of the .monopoly of the Indian Company. Tea, 
silk, &c. are annually brought by the caravans from Persia and China 
to Makaroff, which is situated on the banks of the Volga; whence 
there is a direct communication by water to St. Petersburg and the 
ports of Britain. In short, through Russia the commerce of the 
eastern nations could be carried on, without the protracted and circue 
itous navigation of the Atlantic and Southern Oceans. From London 
to Pekin in China, by the Cape of Good Hope, the voyage is upwards 
of fourteen thousand miles; through Rassia the distance is about 
eight thousand miles: besides the goods are brought by the natiyes 
the greater part of the journey, free from all risks and dangers.” 


We agree with our author in the policy of maintaining a 
good understanding with Russia, and of forming a commercial 
treaty, on a basis of mutual accommodation and reciprocal ad- 
vantage. But the notion of receiving East India produce 
through the Russian Empire is chimerical. 

Our traveller went over the tract which the French had 
passed and repassed ; and over some of the scenes of action. 
Here he has interspersed his narrative with extracts from La 
Baume, and with many original anecdotes, which add much to 
its interest. His tribute of justice to the veteran warrior, 
Koutousoff, we cannot withhold from our readers. 


*« On this occasion we cannot withhold the greatest praise due to 
Koutousoff, the indefatigable and heroic defender of Russia—a war- 
rior who had saved his country from bondage, and struck at the root 
of the tree, no longer of liberty, but of despotism; and who de- 
stroyed the devoted: legions of Napoleon, which, for twenty years, 
had foiled almost al! its opponents, and crushed the independence of 
most European states. As early as 1769, he distinguished himself ih 
the service of his country. At the storming of Otchakoff, under the 
command of Prince Potemkin, he received a ball, which passed 
through both his temples. The preservation of his life must have 
been almost miraculous, and the cure prevented his active service for 
a long time; but, even before it was completed, he joined the ban- 
ners of Russia, and, under the great Suwarrow, commanded the reat 
guard at the bloody storm of Ishmael. 
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« No general among the nations of the continent since the over- 
whelming superiority of the French, had so evident a claim to such a 
distinction as the old hero who was selected for that occasion, Such 
a deed, effected by the unbounded perseverance and valour of a native 
host, unassisted by any active allies, and under the guidance of a na- 
tive general, whose fortunate success has proved equal to his military 
capacity, calls on all for admiration, gratitude, and every mark of ace 
knowledgement. Here Napoleon met an army on equal terms; 
neither his briberies nor intrigues could insure him success, because 
they were equally spurned and treated with that contempt which they 
deserved. It should not be forgotten, though a kind of negative 
merit, that the battle of Austerlitz, and the subsequent slavery of the 
continent, was principally owing to the entire neglect of Prince 
Koutousoft’s advice, though he nominally commanded—in conse- 
quence of which, he refused to sign the general report. The retreat 
to Moscow is acknowledged to be, at least, equal to that, which im- 
mortalized the name of Moreau ; and every disposition the host of 
Russia acted upon, proved him to have been a consummate master of 
the art of war. Before him the genius of Napoleon shrunk and was 
foiled; before his warriors the long glory of the French army wi« 
thered, and the laurels, which they had so long been accustomed to 
boast, have only served to glorify those, which the host of Russia has 
won. No praise can be too great for this departed hero,—no mark of 
distinction can exceed his deserts!” 


In his delineation of the character of the people of Russia, 
the author appears to us to have suffered his prejudice to sway, 
if not to subdue, his judgment, The language is ransacked, 
and the imagination also, for terms of contempt; and, after a 
great deal of pithy and senseless declamation, about the influ- 
ence of soil on the imagination, and, consequently, on the 
moral character, of man, he comes to the conclusion, that the 
Russ is but one degree above the brute. He does not, indeed, 
say so in words, but he does in effect. “ Wrapped in his furs, 
his ignorance, and his snows, he treads along his sad and 
weary path. ‘The mere creature of his senses, he looks abroad 
from his den to gratify them. For these alone he thinks he 
was born.” We are told, that * the links assigned to man 
and brute---gradually ran into each other,” and that * it is 
here the solitary Russ holds his link, assuming the character of 
either, and mingling the actions of both.” Again, “ It is by 
his cunning, not by his reason, that bis wishes and his wants 
are provided. ‘The despotism under which he moves, presses 
and clogs every thing around him; it narrows his views; it 
gives him his -prejudices ;”’ (just now these prejudices, we 
Were told, were derived from the soil,) “ and the clanking of 
4s manacles ever dins in his ears: he has no stimulus for exer- 
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tion, no reward for improvement. Bound down to one dark and 
lowly path, it is here he delves his weary way, and here alone 
he must tread, where his father has trodden before him.” 
Certainly a more disgusting picture cannot be drawn; it 
exhibits a creature scarcely belonging to the human species; 
destitute of the feelings, the propensities, and the virtues, at- 
tached to our nature; with a mind callous to every generous 
sentiment; with a heart dead to every pleasing emotion ; the 
victim of despotism, and the slave of his lord;—such is the 
Russ, as drawn by the pencil of Mr. Johnston.---But 
what will our readers say, if we present them with a very dif- 
ferent picture of the same animal, drawn by the same hand. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


*€ Though labouring under every dégree of servitude, the Russian 
frequently displays the most unbounded generosity. Many instances 
are known, where the noble proprietor, being compelled to offer bis 
estates to be sold to pay his gambling debts, ¢Aat his slaves have pure 
ehased it, and restored it to him ; this has been repeated in the same 
family twice ; and, on a third ignoble failure, the poor peasants pur« 
ehased it again, and, with a degree of generosity scarcely paralleled, 
presented it to a young noble, of a highly distinguished, but poor, 
family.” Page 318. 


Our readers, we suspect, will have some difficulty in here 
recoguizing the semi-brute, who thinks himself born alone for 
the selfish gratification of his senses; the mere creature of 
instinct; the slave, in whose ears the manacles of despotism 
are perpetually clinking; the animal, without stimulus for ex- 
ertion, or reward for improvement; the man of narrow 
views and inveterate prejudices! Yet they may be assured it 
is the same being whom these opposite pictures represent. 
And, that no mistake may arise, the author distinctly tells us, 
** what is here mentioned entirely relates to the common 
Russian peasant, or slave. ‘The common peasant is a faulty 
character, in many respects; but this may be attributed to his 
station in life, his ignorance of learning and religious super- 
stition ; otherwise he is the most amiable character in the com- 
munity.” ‘he Herculean labeur of reconciling these contra- 
dictions must be left to the superior ingenuity of the reader, 
whom we shall now present with another delineation of cha- 
racter,---the Lithuanians. g 


** In the countenance and costume of the people, in several parts 
of this district, we could not but remark a great similarity with the 
lower orders of the Irish; the cast of the countenance and com- 
plexion are exactly alike ; the ragged coat, and flapping high-crowned 
bat, with a cord tied round it for a band, are also similar. This re- 
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semblance, however, is only external; the moment the mouth is 
opened the simile is lost, and, instead of hearing from it the varied 
expressions of wit, genius, and passion, so peculiar to the one, no- 
thing but the language of wretchedness is delivered by the other ;— 
for the hospitality and soul-speaking welcome of the one, we discern 
the vile, cringing approach of the other;—for thoughtless, hurried 
generosity, is exchanged cold, calculating cunning :—for wit and 
imagination, craft and dullness, Ages must roll over their night. 
shaded history, time must improve in the tardiness of its course,* 
governments must be changed, and soil must alter, until that day and 
hour arrive, when the bards of Sclavonia shall be enlightened with the 
spirit of a Sterne, or its temples consecrated with the genius of 
Burke! But never will that day arrive, never will human nature 
here shine out ;—like where, at north, the grey denuded, steep points 
its chill brow to shade the Polar wave, ever will it be lifeless, dreary, 
and still, in these inhospitable, melancholy regions. Not more im- 
potently does that weak winter sun, which lights them to their cot, 
throw down its unwarming beam,—not more idly does the summer's 
wave play around the bear of Zembla’s isle, than does the light of 
soul around these benighted beings.” 


We must pass over some other passages which we had 
marked for citation, and draw our remarks to a close. 


“ Having now completed the investigations throngh e part of the 
Russian empire, and being on the eve of entering a new kingdom, 
we could not but contemplate the vastness and immensity of this 
unwieldy empire, to support whose overgrown size, the natives of the 
most distant and untredden regions, are called in. Hitherto flock 
the savage tribes which prow] along the dens of the Caucasus, or the 
banks of the Oby,— the wandering Samoide, and the houseless 
Tartar, here find a home and employment. The vastest bounds of 
the vastest empire in the world, pour along their contents, like a 
sweeping torrent—all tend to one point, all flock to one centre, and 
under the wide waving banners of their mighty mother, all are en- 
listed, ali are to serve. 

** Russia, as a whole, must be more or less weak from its expan- 
sion ; it is too immense to be healthy. It wants the vigour of cone 
centration—there is a kind of morbid bulk about it, which impairs 
its proper functions, and may one day put it outof healih. This is a 
temark, which must strike every traveller in this country; be will 
see it evinced in various features, aud in many circumstances.” 


These closing remarks evince no great accuracy of observa- 


Guess 








_ * The tardiness of time is rather a new discovery; but we live to 
grow wiser; and we can now correct the blunders of those stale mo- 
ralists of ancient days, who stupidly remarked,—Tempus fugit— 
cla pede prasterit atas. Ray, 
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‘tion in the author; for his theory stands contradicted by expe. 


rience ; the expansion of the Russian Empire did not prevent 
that concentration of effort, which expelled her invaders from 
the centre of her duminions, and emancipated Europe from 
the yoke of the oppressor. Every thing in Russia manifests 
a healthy and vigorous state, improving in arts, increasing in 
power, and strengthening in every means of exertion. 

Before we dismiss our author, we must point out some great 
inaccuracies of language, which should never escape the pen 
of a professedly philosophical writer. 

a Every object are named.” P. 133. ‘ Neither the beard, 
nor the hair of the head, are cut. P.147. “* To be seen 
walking on foot, &c.” P. 149. Do people ever walk other- 
wise? “ he town owes its present appearance to a fire, 
which consumed it, and which was rebuilt under the auspices 
of the Empress Catherine.” P.228. ‘* That singular con- 
trast of wooden huts and mean hovels are completely destroy- 
ed.” P. 256-7. ‘ The tongue or clapper of the bells are 
slung---and are moved, &c.” PP. 270.  Another---is atten- 
tively engaged at chess---or, profoundly crossing themselves 
before some gilded picture of a saint.” P. 276. ‘* The pre- 
sent morals of England are nearly as perfect as ever they can 
arrive at.” P.279. ** It was intended to have been (to be) 
built, &c.’ P. 278. “ A great part of the rubbish and ruins 
of the houses are cleared away.” P. 286. ‘* The splendour 
and magnificence of Moscow is gone.” P. 279. ‘ The rage 
for building palaces and churches were more in fashion then.” 
P. 236. “ The crops do not seem luxurious,” for lexuriant, 
P. 298. There must be many individuals who might ameli- 
orate the pains of captivity, forget his absence from his native 
land, and his separation from his dearest relations.” P. 303. 
“ They quietly submit to be beaten or caned without resis- 
tance, and which they daily receive,” &e. P. 312. The most 
perfect (there are no degrees of perfection) copies have been ex- 
ecuted, both in paintings and in jewels, and which is carried to 
such an extent,” &c. P.319. “ Round the suburbs are 
earthen ramparts, a few feet in height, is thrown up, but with- 
out any means of defence.” P. 435. This sentence is wholly 
unintelligible, as well as ungrammatical. “ Never will the 
star of liberty shed its light ever her plains, or sound its lay.” 
As we never yet heard the star of liberty sound her lay, we can 
form no possible idea of its effect. We shall close our criti- 
cal animadversions with a curious instance of consistency of 
character, and of harmony of opivion. 
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_. Attached to the division here, are several regiments of Cossacks 
and Boskirs, a race of men worthy of presenting terror in their very 
looks. —They are the most irregular of soldiers, and, in appearance, 
the most shocking ruffians the imagination can picture. P. 29. 

« Before we left Borisoff, we procured a guard of Cossacks from 
the Governor.—We could not but admire the lofiy mein of these 
men, their uncommon politeness, and mild disposition.” P, 387.— 
Utrum Horum ? 


In conclusion, we have a debt of justice to pay to our au- 
thor. In our last number we accused him of having coined the 
verb to desolate ; but, in consequence of the suggestion of a 
worthy correspondent, we turned to Johnson and Ashe, both of 
whom give it as a verb active, on the authority of Bacon and 
Tuomson.---The author, therefore, was justified in using it, 
and we now make him the amende honourable. We still retain 
our opinion, however, of the illegitimacy of the verb, and do 
not think the authorities quoted suiflicient to give it the stamp 
of legitimacy. 





ies —_ a 6 iS 


A Short Account of the Origin and Constitution, the Doctrines 
and Discipline, of the Church of England ; being the sub- 
stance of three Addresses delivered at the Bramford United 
Society ; by their Vice-President, the Rev. George Naylor, 
Vicar of Bramford.—Published at the request of the Society. 
18ino. p.p. 35. Raw, Ipswich; Rivingtons, London, 1816. 


Tits useful abridgment of the History of the Church was 
printed, as the title-page imports, at the request of one of those 
district societies which act in co-operation with the venerable 
Society in Bartlett’s Buildings, evidently with the design of 
promoting the instruction of the author’s parishioners, on a 
subject of which, generally, the most profound ignorance pre- 
vails, It is concise, yet contains almost every thing necessary 
tobe known, on such a topic by the common people. Pas- 
sing on, from the first foundation of the Christian Church, the 
author then adverts to the corruptions introduced by the See 
of Rome. 7 


* But searcely had the Christian Church been established by its 
blessed Founder, and the labours and blood of his Apostles, when the 
same demoniacal spirit, whose unavailing temptations on the Divine 
Author of our faith had no other effect than to recoil on his own 
guilty head, aimed a gradual and more successful blow against that 
spiritual kingdom, in which he saw and acknowledged the future 
cestraction of his own power upon earth. And though it was not 
Permitted him by the Almighty totally to extinguish that light which 
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was come into the world, yet he found means so to dim and obscure 
it, that those bright beams of divine illumination which had opened 
upon the human mind, and displayed to the enraptured view the re 
fulgent glories of heaven, and the rewards and happiness of a future 
life, became more and more indistinctly seen, and were at last scarcely 
perceptible to man. The Antichristian spirit and cruel policy of the 
Church of Rome threw an almost impenetrable veil over God's 
blessed word, and withheld from mankind all those comforts and con- 
solations which it was designed in mercy to convey to us amidst the 
Woes and calamities of life, by ordaining the Holy Scriptures to be 
read in public only in an unknown language, and totally denying the 
use of them in private; and by withholding from the laity, who have 
an equal right with us to all the benefits of the incarnation of the Son 
eof God, complete participation of the inestimable blessings of his 
Last Supper, by refusing to administer to them, as well as to the clergy, 
the sacred cup—thus depriving of one of its most Jovely and in- 
teresting features the religion of our Divine Master, which has ex- 
pressly declared to the unspeakabie comfort of every son of Adam, 
that ‘‘ God is no respecter of persons.” By the false and wicked im- 
positions of the Romish Church, the poor man (who had been the 
peculiar object of his Saviour’s kind care and attention, and to whom 
the blessed gospel had been preached) was almost, asit were, shut 
out of heaven, and left to go down to the dreary grave without hope 
of God's pardoning mercy, because he was unable to satisfy the 
avarice of a presumptuous Pontiff by purchasing of him that pardon 
for his sins and salvation for his soul which he impiously pretended he 
had authority to dispense. 

‘« The high and mediatory office of our Blessed Saviour, by whose 
intercessions alone’ our prayers and our praises can reach the throne of 
heaven, was dishonoured by this Antichristian Church by its imploring 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary, and even of departed saints; 
and God's divine majesty itself insulted by its paying that worship 
which is due to him only, to statues and relics, and thus ‘ changing 
* the glory of the incorruptible God into images made like unto 
corruptible man.” In addition to these abominable and wicked 
abuses with which the Church of Rome bad deformed and disgraced 
the pure, simple, and heavenly, doctrines of the Curistian taith; 
we behold with astonishment, pot unmixed with sorrow and shame, 
the vicious, immoral, and profligate, lives of her superior as well as 
inferior clergy. While the sovereign Pontiff himself gives the last 
finishing stroke to this hideous picture of deformity which was ex 
hibited tothe world under the character of the true faith of Christ, 
by arrogantly assuming to himself, what never yet fell to the lot of 
mortal man, and which even his great and illustrious predecessor, St 
Peter, could not aspire to, viz. an infallibility in interpreting the law 
ot God, and an unlimited controul over the belief, and an unboun 
authority over the consciences, of mankind.” . 


This, though a mere outline, forms a tolerably correct sketch 
















of the innovations and corruptions which the Bishop of Rome 
introduced into the Christian religion. The author then goes 
on briefly to depict the state of mental carkness and bondage 
to which, in consequence of this corruption, the Christian world 
was reduced. After which he thus introduces the important 
era of the Reformation. 


« As at the first establishment of the Christian Faith, the propagation 
of it was committed to the hands of little, poor, and friendless men ; 
so the reformation of it from those errors and corruptions which had 
so deformed, and almost overwhelmed. it, was accomplished by men 
who were of themselves totally unequal to so great, so difficult, and 
so arduous, an undertaking. Born of poor parents, and in an obscure 
village in Saxony, a man by the name of Martin Luther, endowed 
with an intrepidity truly astonishing, and with fortitude almost more 
than human ; impressed at the same time with the liveliest feelings of 
indignation at the insulted honour of his Diwine Master, and actuated 
by a noble zeal in defence of that trve faith of Christ which was once 
delivered to the saints ; was the first who ventured publicly to expose 
the corruptions of the Romish Church, and protest against its false 
doctrines and wicked impositions. His manly mind, aétuated no 
doubt by a divine influence, despised the hitherto dreaded and 
tremendous power of the Church of Rome; and enabled him to 
tur a deaf ear to the excommunicating thunders of its enraged and 
vindictive Pontiffs, The relation of that truly wonderful combination 
of causes which conspired together for the preservation of the life of 
this great man, and the dissemination of his opinions and tenets 
amidst the most rancorous opposition, and inveterate animosity, of 
the powerful and vindictive enemies that surrounded him on every 
side, is of so extraordinary a nature, and wears 6o much the ap- 
pearance of romance, that it would hardly obtain our belief were it 
hot attested by the most impartial and authentic histories, 

“ This undaunted champion of the true Christian Faith, clad in 
the armour of irresistible truth, maintained his doctrines with so 
much firmness, founded as they were in the written and revealed 
word of Ged, and defended them with so much Jearning and ability, 
that they soon made a rapid progress through most of the great states 
of Germany, and in a happy and propitious hour they reached the 
shores of Britain.” 


Our author passes hastily over the reigns subsequent to that 
of the capricious and profligate tyrant, Henry the eighth, and 
brings his summary down to the present time ; after which he 
gives a brief exposition of the doctrines and discipline of the 
established Church, 


“ Unless,” he observes, ‘* we are totally ignorant of the state of 
at own hearts, or unless the testimony of our consciences appeals to 
}9 in vain; we cannot avoid perceiving that we are responsible creas 
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tures who will have to render an account to our Great Master of the 
use or abuse of the different talents which he bas been pleased to 
commit to our care—whether we have duly improved under those 
means of grace with which we have been favoured—what methods 
we have rnade use of to enable us to come to the knowledge of the 
Christian duties, and to practise the Christian virtues—what progress 
we have made in that narrow way that leadeth unto life—or whether 
we have wandered on in the broad way that leadeth to destruction; 
and committed sins which have ‘ crucified the Son of God afresh,’ 
and cause Christ to have died in vain. Does it not then naturally 
become an object of extreme importance to us that we be well 
* rooted and built up and established in that faith’ and knowledge 
which are to iufluence our hearts in the ways of God’s laws, and in 
the works of his commandments ? to take heed what we hear, and 
be careful that we be not carried away by strange doctrines, lesi, 
incompetent as we are, and insufficient of ourselves to form a right 
judgement in all things, we should put darkness for light, and choose 
evil instead of good, 

‘* Should any one of those 1am now addressing, under the im- 
pression of the dangerous and critical state in which we thus stand, 
and of those doubts and perplexities which naturally alarm the mind 
on account of the various and opposite opinions which divide and 
distract the Church of Christ, put the question to me, ‘ to whom 
shall we go’ for this saving knowledge; and who hae ‘ the words 
of eternal life?’ As ‘ watehman to the House of Israel,’ and asa 
spiritual pastor and guide to that part of the flock of Christ, ameng 
whom I am now standing, I should but iil fulfil the duty which! 
owe to you, were | not instantly to refer you, in the first place, to the 
sure and unerring word of God, which is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and in doing this, to call your attention to the excellent 
institutions, and scriptual doctrines of that truly Christian and aposto- 
lical establishment the venerable Church of England. And herel 
beg leave distinctly to state to you, aud on iny conscience to declare, 
that this my opinion of, and attachment to, our excellent Church, and 
my recommendation of it to you, arise not merely from prejudices of 
education or from early received impressions in its favour. ‘Though! 
acknowledge, with a thankful heart, that I bave been educated in the 
»riaciples of the Church of England, and ere I was able to form a right 
Judgment for myself, was instructed ata very early period of life to 
kevere its sacred institutions ; yet it is now my consolation, and the 
aubject of my rejoicing, that the result of long study, and the most 
muture and dispassionate reflection on, and examination of, its 
tenets, has beea to increase my veneration, and to confirm my attache 
ment (o it,” 


Mr. Naylor next shews in what consist those doctrines in 
which the reformed Church differs from the Church of Rome, 
and how nearly it approaches to the primitive Church ; ob 
serving, 
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« It is hardly necessary for me to say that the nearer any Church 
approaches to the primitive and apostolical Church of Christ, the 
more it must become an object of our admiration aud esteem; and 
in this respect the Church of England claims our highest veneration. 
The great ebject of the Reformers, and those who composed its ad- 
mirable Liturgy, and articles, was that it might resemble, as near as 
possible, the primitive Church established by Christ and his Apostles. 
And as the government of the Christian Church was then appointed, 

their high and sacred authority ; in the same manner is the Church 
of England now governed by Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. The 
power of ordination of Deacons and Priests, and consecration of 
Bishops, was conferted by the Apostles themselves on the Bishops. 
And the Bishops have communicated their divine commission by the 
impositian of hands on the regular ordained clergy down to the pres 
sentday. How sacred then ought we to esteem their character! how 
inviolable is their authority which is thus incontestibly derived from 
the blessed Lord of our Life; the author of our salvation, and the 
founder of the Christian Church.” 


The doctrine and discipline of the Church having been duly 
explained, the author winds up his discourse by an earnest ex- 
hortation, to his parishioners, not to forsake the Church in the 
hour of peril, when she is assailed on every side by false 
friends and by open enemies, 


“ Sorry should I be to disturb its repose by raising alarms without 
foundation, or by exciting ideal or fictitious fears for its safety. But 
equally sorry should I be, as its most faithful and affectionate friend, 
to whisper to it ‘ peace, when there is no peace ;’ and lull you into 
afatal dream of security when I see its very foundation assailed by 
avowed enemies on the one hand, and by the still more alarming as- 
saults from the masked battery of pretended friends on the other. 
The daily lamentable defections from its sacred communion exhibit 
but too mournful presages of the evils with which it is threatened. 
And heart-rending must be the reflection to the few who yet remain 
true in their attachment towards it, that its old and venerable editices, 
thinly attended as they too often are, should serve to little else than 
to remind us of its former splendour, prosperity, and glory. May the 
blessed Spirit of God hover round its consecrated walls, and direct 
and influence the hearts of all its members as ‘ the heart of one man’ 
in the defence of its venerable and valuable establishment ! May the 
bright Shekinah of his divine presence never depart from his holy 
temples ; but continue to illumine the minds of its ministers to en- 


able them to preach the genuine doctrines of the gospel, and to ad- © 


Minister the true Bread of Life.’’ 


To this devout and appropriate prayer, what member of the 
Church wil! scruple to say Aen ?—This is an useful and 
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valuable little tract, very well calculated for the purpose it was 
destined to serve. 





LEIDER 


—_—— See ee ne ——— 





Zranslations from the Original Chinese, with Notes, 8vo. pp. 56, 
Canton, China, 1815. 


For this curious tract we are indebted to a highly respectable, 
and highly respected, friend, who forwarded it to us some 
months ago; and it would have been noticed immediately had 
it not been mislaid. It is but just now, that we have put our 
hands upon it.—It contains a few rescripts of the emperor, 
and representations of his ministers, translated ;—also a tale. 
The former of these pieces was translated by Mr. Manson, who 
went out as a missionary, and, in the course of five years, 
acquired such a proficiency in this dificult language as to gain 
ihe appointment of interpreter to the English factory at 
Canton, with a salary of a thousand pounds per annum. The 
tale, entitled * San yu Lou,’ or the Three Dedicated Rooms, 
was translated by a young gentleman of the name of Davis, 
who ouly went to Canton the year before this production issued 
from the press. His progress in the acquisition of the Chinese 
language must have been truly astonishing. And, indeed, the 
book is more curious, as aflording a striking proof of the 
talents and assiduity of the translators, than for the original 
matter which it supplies. 

The rescripts, or proclamation of his Imperial Majesty, Kra- 
Kina, relate to a rebellion which broke out, at the latter end 
of the year 1813, during his absence from the capital, when 
a body of insurgents stormed his palace, and kept possessiou 
of it for three days. ‘The Emperor, however, by the aid of a 
large body of ‘Tartarian forces, soon reduced the rebels to 
obedience, and inflicted signal vengeance on such as had escaped 
the sword, and had fallen into his hands. —They were barbarously 
tortured, and put to the most cruel and lingering kinds of death. 

The ‘Tartarian troops, when they had performed the service 
for which they had entered the Chinese territory, appropriated 
to their own use the sons and daughters of the unoffending 
part of the community as slaves. And it is truly laughable to 
observe the circumspect and cautious manner in which the 
jinperial edict, blaming this conduct, is worded; especially 
when contrasted with others directing the infliction of vengeance 
on the insurgents. But it is really lamentable to contemplate 
the existence of sacha nation, plunged, in the nineteenth century, 
jn a state of profouud ignorance and beastly idolatry :—t 
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slaves of a senseless despot ;—rating cunning as the firs® 
of virtues, and fraud as the highest of accomplishments. 

From the specimen of the talents exhibited in the composi- 
tion of the tale before us, we should regard them as contem- 
tible. Indeed, in such a country, so governed, and so circum- 
stanced, how can knowledge be acquired or the intellectual 

wers exercised to advantage ? 

It seems that the Kast Judia Company have established an 
English press at Canton; at which this book was printed. 
The typographical errors are not numerous ;—but why “ un- 
abled” should be substituted for unable or disabled, we can not 
conjecture. ‘This, however, is an error not imputable to. the 
printer. 

— - eee 


———. ————— ae ee we 


























Considerations on the doctrine of Regeneration in the sense in 
which that term is used by the Church of England, in her 
public formularies ; respectfully addressed to the Clergy. By 
the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum, 8vo, Pp. 
103, Rivingtons, 1816. 


Js the venerable fabric of our establishment attacked by the 
advocates of schism, or the abettors of infidelity? Or is any 
of the essential doctrines of our church assailed either by mis- 
taken friends, or by insidious enemies? This faithful 
“GuipE” is ever on the alert to repel the one, and to defend 
and maintain the other. He is never found asleep upon his 
post ; he never is taken by surprize ; always vigilant, always 
prepared; he keeps his flock secure from the wolves, and 
sounds the alarm to his brother shepherds. 

On the recent controversy respecting the doctrine of rege- 
neration, as ’tis understood by the Church of England, we 
briefly gave our opinion in our last two numbers, in com- 
menting on certain false notions relating to it, advanced bh 
some writers in the Christian Observer, and the British Review 
(not the British Cvitic as stated, by mistake of the printer, on 
pur wrapper.) The learned Archdeacon, whose tract is before 
us, has placed the question in a point of view at once so 
luminous, so clear, and so satisfuctory, as would, in any other 
times than the present, set it completely at rest. But this ‘is 
the age of controversy, not for the only legitimate cause of 
controversy, the establishment of truth, but for the sake of 
unsettling the minds of men, of promoting the spread of 
schism, and of bringing discredit on the Established Church, 
We do not mean to prefer so heavy a charge agaiust all those 
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who have entered the lists against Dr. Mant, and have im- 
peached his judgment on the point at issue;—but we have 
seen too many proofs of a litigious spirit, and of a mischievous 
aim, in several of his opponents, to entertain a doubt of their 
real ii.tention and object. With such men, therefore, we much 
fear, that the earnest exhortations of Archdeacon Dau eny to 
the preservation of unity among Members of the Church, 
and his laudable efforts to promote it, will not be productive of 
that good effect, which it must be the anxious wish of every 
sincere friend of the Church to witness. 


‘¢ Tt might,” observes Mr. Daubeny, “ perhaps be found, on cool 
consideration avd in charitable consiraction. (hat the difference of 
opinion between those who maintain the compatative!y novel sense of 
the word Regeneration, and those who consider themseives bound to 
contend for that which bas been definitively aft. . d to i by the Church 
of England, turns more upon words than things, and consequently 
that mutual explanations and charitable constructions would gradu. 
ally tend to do away that invidions and, it may be hoped, unfounded 
distinction, by which ministers of the same Church are now placed, 
in the public eye at least, in a state of apparent opposition to each 
other.” 


Possibly this might be the case, were the establishment of 
truth, as before observed, the mutual object of the different 
disputants ;—but as this, unhappily, is not the case, we de- 
spair, we confess, of seeing this difference brought to that 
amicable conclusion to which the worthy Archdeacon en- 
deavours to bring it. He goes onto observe, that every divine 
must know, that the doctrine of regeneration as ’tis plainly 
Jaid down in our Liturgy, homilies, and articles, was, beyond 
all doubt, the doctrine of the primitive Church; that it con- 
tinued to be the doctrine of the Church, to the period of the 
reformation, when it became the established doctrine of the 
Church of England; “ and it will,’ adds the Archdeacon, 
‘it is presumed, be admitted, that the universally established 
doctrine and practice of the Church constitute the best com- 
mentary on the sense of sacred writ.” 

Those who want further information on the subject are re- 
ferred to the publications of Watt and Waterland, particularly 
to the Discourse of the latter on Regeneration, which as Mr. 
Daubeny truly remarks, “ for the best of reasons, never has 
been answered.” The Sermon here referred to is to be found 
in the second volume of Waterland’s Sermons “ on several 
important subjects of Religion and Morality,” edited by Clark ; 
op the text from John iii, 9,10, It is, in truth, a masterly 
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iece of reasoning, which must convince every mind that is 
not absolutely barred by prejudice against conviction. 


«© Wishi g, however,” our author proceeds to remark, ‘* to avoid 
what might be deemed unnecessary digression, I confine myself to 
the present state of the subject under consideration, by observing that 
Regeneration, in the comparatively novel acceptation of that term, 
was not used in the Church till some few years of the reformation in 
this country ; that then it was adopted only by individuals ; but never 
confirmed by the standard of any regularly constituted Church. De- 
scending with the stream of our ecclesiastical history, we find this 
novel use of the term in question acquiring by degrees more general 
acceptation ; till it became in some measure confirmed in this 
country, by that ill-cemented connection between the confession ot 
our Church and that of the Scotch Kirk ; which was affected, or rather 
attempted to be affected, by the divines assembled at Westminster for 
that purpose ; in those days of rebuke and blasphemy, which have 
left an indelible stain on the annals of this country, that a strong tinc- 
ture of that new doctrine which originated with those zealous minis- 
ters who thought they were doing God service, by reforming upon 
the Reformation, should be discoverable in the writings of some emi- 
nent divines who lived near the timesto which we have just referred, is 
certainly no more than what might have been expected.” 


This novel sense of the term Regeneration was adopted by 
Whitfield and Wesley, the founders of Methodism in the 
eighteenth century ; and led to that separation from theChurch 
which has been productive of so much mischief, and which now 
threaten us with still more pernicious consequences, The same 
sense is at present used by certain divines of the present day. 
The author gives full credit to those mistaken persons for the 
goodness of their intentions, though he justly remarks, that in 
some cases, they defeat the very object which they profess to 
have in view. 


“ Such,” he says ‘ it is presumed, was the case with those of 
the Reformers, who, thinking that zeal for a separation from the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome could not possibly be carried so far, 
found no remedy for the abuses justly complained of, but in the utter 
destruction of some at least of their innocent causes: an erroneous 
judgment which Jed to that general depreciation of forms, ceremo- 
hies, and ordinances, which ended in the complete dismemberment 
of the Church, as the body of Chtist; whereas experience. has 
proved, what it ever will prove in our present imperfect state, that 
forms, ceremonies, and ordinances, however lightly men of a more 
than ordinarily refined and spiritualized turn of mind may appreciate 
them, are those necessary appendages which have been wisely ap- 
pointed, for the purpose as it were of embodying religion, and there- 
by giving it that sort of tangible hold on the human mind which may 
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264 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

prevent its being lost in the airy regions of unintelligible mysticism, 
and visionary rapture. At the same time it is to be observed, that as 
the Chaldees taught their morality by mystic words, the Egyptians by 
hieroglyphics, and the Greeks by fables, so by rites and cefemonies 
external did God intend to lead the Israelites, as he now intends by 
the Sacraments of the Church to lead Christians, as it were, by the 
hand to the purities of the beart. 

** Whilst, then, I would speak with all becoming respect of 
those divines who appear to differ from the great body of the clergy 
on the doctrine of Regeneration, because all ministers of the Church 
must be supposed to have the same great end in view, however they 
may seem to be travelling towards it through different roads, and to 
be equally solicitous for the eternal welfare of those committed to 
their charge ; still I must be allowed to say (trusting that it may be 
said without offence) that a portion of the same spirit which prevailed 
with the Puritans of old, appears gt this time to possess au influence 
on the minds of the divines here aliuded to; so far | mean as respects the 
apprehension of the Sacrament of Baptism bearing too near an affinity 
to the opus operatum of the Church of Rome, and thereby becoming 
the means of the outward formality of the Christian religion being 
substituted for its inward and spiritual effect. This apprehensiou has 
Jed them to the unwarrantable extreme of annihilating baptism as a 
Sacrament ; by considering it to be neither the neoessary nor the 
common means of conveying grace; by declaring. positively, as one 
of the divines maintaining this novel system hesitates not to do, that 
Regéneration cannot be the same with baptism, because, has he ob- 
serves, ‘ Baptism is an outward work of man upon the body; Re- 
‘ generation is an inward work of God upon the soul,’ (Simeon's 
Skeleton Sermons.) ' 

‘* This appears to me, to say the least of it, to be most incon- 
clusive reasoning. For it is arguing from an outward and visible 
operation upon the body, the reality of which our senses are com- 
petent to determine, to the non-existence of an inward invisible 
effect on the soul, of which the senses are incapable of forming any 
judgment. And from this false principle of measuring spiritual 
effects by an improper standard it is, that much of the incorrect 
reasoning and unsound Divinity, of which we complain, derives its 
origin.” 

If all Mr. Simeon’s Skeleton Sermons breathe the same 
spirit, they are most properly denominated, for they certainly 
can contain nothing more than the mere skeleton of Divinity. 
It is, however, something more than bad reasoning thus 
daringly to strip a sacrament of its efficacy and of its very 
essence. It is a presumption that cannot be too strongly cen- 
sured. The learned Archdeacon proceeds to expose the 
extreme weakness of this untenable position, and to expound 
the true nature of a sacrament and of the priestly office. 
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« But the Divines,” pursues Mr. Daubeny, ‘‘ from whom I differ 
on this subject, if I understand them right, object to regeneration 2s 
conveyed by baptism, partly at least on this principle ; that they 
cannot conceive or imagine how grace shotild be attached to the out- 
watd work of man upon the body. ‘ It is not,’ it has been said, 
‘very conceivable how water, literally taken, being applied to the 
* body, should be instrumental to the regeneration of the soul.’ (Seo/t's 
Enquiry into the Effects of Baptism, p. 28.) I take leave toask thie 
writer, whether he considers huinan conception as constituting the 
proper boundary for divine operations? He cannot conceive how 
‘ water applied to the body can be instrumental to the regeneration of 
‘the soul.’ The answer appears to be obvious, because God, the 
author of the spiritual work in question, has ordained it so to be. 
But this answer will not satisfy the Divine in question ; he must have 
some visible proof of Divine Grace actually working, before he 
admits that such grace has been communicated to the party ia 
question ; the sacrament, considered as the outward work of man, 
not in his judgment operating beyond the body to which it is ap- 
plied. 

‘ Our Saviour, with a view, doubtless, of shutting out all useless 
enquiry into a subject confessedly beyond the limits of the human 
understanding, made use of this striking analogy. ‘The wind 
‘bloweth where it listeth, and we cannot tell whence it cometh, nor 
‘ whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the spirit.”, Should 
we then dispute the fact of the operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
soul through the medium of water in Baptism, or by the instru- 
mentality of God's minister, because we cannot conceive or understand 
the nature of the Divine process ? we are, it is to be feared, entering 
on the road to infidelity, however insensible we may be to our situ- 
ation. 

‘With respect to the proof which seems to be required for con- 
viclion on the work of the Holy Spirit in Baptism, at may be ob- 
served, that when once a favourite bypothesis has taken possession of 
the human mind, it makes us think of persons, and conceive of things, 
hot as they really are, but as we would bave them to be; and to 
asent to or dissent from a proposition, not as we onght, but as the 
hypothesis in question commands usto do. It is this attachment to 
a favourite hypothesis that insensibly produces, in many cases, such 
powerful influence, that in hearing we do not hear and understand, 
and in seeing we do not see and perceive; whilst we are looking 
about for little distinctions and pitiful shifis, whereby we may evade 
the plain evidence of truth.” 


There can be no question that pride is the parent of infi- 
delity. The moment the human mind adopts so lofty an idea 
of its own reason, as to believe it capable of measuring every 
height andof fathoming every depth; it makes its own con- 
ception its fixed standard of belief. And though every day 
aud every hour must present objects and reflections incompas 
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tible with such a notion, it takes such firm root as to defy every 
attempt at vindication. It behoves, then, every christian to 
resist its first approaches; for nothing is so repugnant to the 
introduction of christian principles, nothing so fatally de- 
structive of a truly christian spirit, as the pride of human 
reason.—It was this pride which led the infidel father of So. 
cinianism to declare, that “ if it were written never so often, 
«+ and never so expressly in th® Holy Scriptures, that Christ 
“‘ by his death had satisfied for our sins, yet tam fatuam, 
“tam insulsam, tam incredibilem, such a foolish, incredible, 
«© doctrine, he could not, he would not believe.” And thus it 
is that the pride of reason saps the very foundations of the 
Christian faith. It cannot escape observation, too, that the 
same objection which has been applied to one of the sacraments 
of our Church is equally explicable to the other; and that oa 
the same principle, on which baptism is rejected as a sacra- 
ment, the Lord’s Supper must be rejected also! This point is 
placed in a very forcible light by the Archdeacon.—As the 
advocates for this novel sense of Regeneration had enlisted 
Bishop Hopkins in their cause, Mr. Daubeny opposes to him 
the venerable Bishop Andrews. But, as he truly observes, 
it is neither the authority of this Bishop nor of that, that can 
be supposed to weigh in the scale against the authority of the 
Church of England. He assigns, however, a very good reason for 
the quotations he has given from Bishop Andrews’s Sermons. 


* 


«© My object in adducing this decisive testimony of the learned and 
pious bishop, in support of the doctrine established by our Church, 
was, it will be readily perceived, for the purpose of contrasting it with 
that meagre, jejune, spiritless, interpretation of the baptismal service, 
which has, [ think, been not less incautiously, than it is strenuously, 
maintained by some divines, who, from their language applied to this 
subiect, appear to place the service of baptism in a very degrading 
light, compared with that in which it was seen in the primitive 
Church ; and in which it was certainly intended by our Reformers 
that it should be seen in our own: considering baptism not as the 
appointed and necessary conveyance of divine grace to the baptized 
party : but as a mere.ceremony or form of initiation into av outward 
and visible society of Christians ; thus depriving this holy ordinance 
of its sacramental character, and reducing it to no higher rank in the 
Christian religion, than the mere act of entrance into the Churcb; 
or, more properly speaking, the public enrolment of the name of the 
baptized person into the register of a particular parish. For if, &€- 
cording to the opinion of Bishop Hopkins, and that of those divines 
who appear to think with him, daptismad regeneration, and spiritual 
henefit, convey no title to an heavenly inheritance, it consequently 
has no yelation to the spiritual concerns of the baptized party ; au 
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being, in such case, deprived of those essentially characteristic proper 
ties assigned to it by our Church ; in such case I hesitate not to say, that 
the formulary of baptism, as it now stands, ought immediately to be 
expunged fram our Liturgy, as calculated only to lead Christiaas into 
most gross and dangerous delusion.” 


The Archdeacon goes on to prove by quotations from Mr. 
Scott that he does not misunderstand, or misrepresent, the 
notions of these modern divines. 


« T contend,” "tis Mr. Scott who speaks, ‘ if not against a faith with- 
€ out works, yet against a Regeneration without effects. Very seldom, 
« | fear, is the Regeneration, of which we now hear so much (namely, 
‘ Regeneration in baptism) seem to exert any salutary influence 
¢ on the heart of life..—We admit the fact, and lament it. ‘ But,’ 
(proceeds this writer) ‘ whether it do, or do not, men, it seems, are 
‘ to be taught to place great practical reliance upon it. Yet what cau 
‘ be more gross Antinomianism, than to rely upon a religious distinc- 
‘ tion, which is unaccompanied with the purification of the heart and 
 life,"—unquestionably nothing. But who, it may be fairly asked, 
could inform Mr. Scott, that those of the clergy who maintain the 
doctrine of Regeneration in the sense of our Church, are guilty of 
this gross Antinomianism, by teaching their disciples to rely upon a 
religious distinction, unaccompanied avith the purification of heart 
and conduct ? should they not be really obnoxious to this charge, 
could a more gross libel have been pronounced against them? Anda 
very moderate acquaintance with the writings of the divines of the 
present day would, it is presumed, be sufficient to convince Mr. Scott, 
should he think them worthy of his perusal, that such a charge is not 
to be substantiated. I forbear from pressing this point farther, in the 
charitable pursuasion that this libellous charge brought against the 
great body of clergy has proceeded more from an hasty inconsiderate 
zeal in the bringer of it to maintain a favourite cause, than from any 
less honourable motive.” 


We sincerely wish we could concur in this opinion with our 
learned author ; but really Mr. Scott issuch a veteran in the 
art of controversy, that we cannot suppose any of his charges 
tobe the result of haste, or to be preferred without due and 
mature deliberation. Whatever odium may attach to such a 
libel on such a body, Mr. Scott, therefore, must be content to 
bear. But we mistake his character very much, if the support 
of such a burden gives him any uneasiness. The Archdeacon 
proceeds to defend the Church and Clergy against the pre- 
sumptuous accusation of this rash and intemperate brother ;— 
lirst, however, asking two pertinent questions which Mr. Scott 
and his colleagues would do well to answer ingenuously and 
buequivocally, 
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« When those divines who think proper publicly to object to the 
doctrine of Regeneration, so plainly laid down in our baptising| 
formulary, presented themselves for admission into the ininistry of 
the Church of England, had they then thought that the doctrine ip 
question bore a near affinity to the external formality of the Church 
of Rome, as they now represent it to do, how came it to pass that 
they entered voluntarily into the ministry of so corrupt a Church?) 
Or thinking thus of the Church of Eugland, did they flatter them. 
selves that the authority of their private opinion, or what they at least 
considered to be their more enlightened view of the subject in 
question, might, by degrees, prevail over the established formulary 
of that erroneous Church ? Or on the supposition that they had not 
at that time duly considered the subject, it may be asked again, on 
what principle, after having been admitted to the Church of England, 
in consequence of subscribing to her doctrine, they now attempt to 
make her answerable for consequences which she not only does not 
acknowledge, but against which she has taken express, and what 
she considers the most effectual, nieans to guard ?” 


These are strong argumenta ad homines; but, we suspect, 
they will draw forth no answers. The Archdeacon then re- 
minds the divines of this stamp, that there are other doctrines 
occasionally broached in the Church, which are any thing but 
the doctrines of the Church—viz. faith without works—and 
the Calvinistic doctrines of unconditional election and _repro- 
bation ; which are certainly calculated to produce all the evils 
which Mr. Scott, foolishly and falsely, ascribes to the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, as received by the Church, Mr. Daubeny 
well reminds those self sufficient gentlemen, that a question of 
this kind is not to be decided by their private opinions, “ but 
by that authoritative standard which the Church has set_up for 
their general direction, as ministers of a regularly incorporated 
body.” The doctrine of the Church, on these points, is thus 
clearly expounded. 


** The Church considers Baptism as conveying a good title to 
eternal life, though not an indefeasible one; it being a title forfeit 
able on ti e non-performance of the conditions on which it has been 
suspended, in other words, on the baptized person not having been 
brought into that state of sanctification by the Holy Ghost, necessary 
to qualify bim tor the actual possession of the inheritance which has 
been purchased for him. Spiritual regeneration in Baptism is con- 
sequently considered by the Church, with a view to that progressive 
sanctification, of which the renewing of the Holy Ghost constitutes 
the divinely appointed means. That this work of the Holy Spirit whieb 
commenced in Baptism may be regularly carried on, the Church prays 
that the baptized person may lead the rest of his life according to bis 
spitiiual beginning ; and to this end, that, having been regenerated 18 
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Baptism, he may daily be renewed by God's Holy Spirit; that, 
wing in grace, by the continued use of the appointed means, he 
may finally attain to the fullness of stature in Jesus Christ. That 
having, if not in the precise words, at least in the meaning, of the 
Apostle, received precious promises in Baptism, he may cleanse him- 
self from all filthiness of flesh, and spirit, p-rfecting that holiness, 
without which he must not expect admission into the Divine 
sence. In the words of our Charch, that ‘having been made 
‘partaker of the death of Christ, a death unto sin, he may also be 
‘a partaker of his resurrection.’ 
« Whence it appéars that our Church has taken especial care to 
gard as far as might be, against those dreadful consequences sup- 
sed to result from the baptized person being placed in a state of con- 
fident security, by his spiritual regeneration in Baptism, by giving him 
to understand from the general tenour of her baddomal. and all her 
other, formularies, that the title to an eternal inheritance, conveyed 
by Baptism, was not an absolute, bat a conditional, one, dependent, 
in the case of all grown persons, on circumstances. ‘ To the lively 
‘hope of eternal life,’ St. Peter tells us, ‘ we are begotten again of 
God.’ But Hope, how lively soever it may be, is still not reality. 
Whether this lively hope shall actually be realized, will depend on the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, in the life of the baptized. person. 
Regeneration is then, in the eye of our Church, the giving and 
receiving of 9 new life. Whilst the renewing of the Holy Ghost is 
the giving and receiving, from time to time, that strength from on 
bigh, necessary to enable the Child of God, by Baptism, to attain to 
the fullness of his spiritual growth. A difference which is not less 
marked by the language of Scripture, than it has been adhered to by 
the primitive Church, and our own, in their respective religious 
systems ; and which seems necessary to be kept alive in the Chris- 
tian mind, to render our public formularies consistent, and clearly 
intelligible.” 


This is a clear and intelligible exposition of the Church 
doctrine of regeneration by baptism ; very different, indeed, 
from the wild ravings of Methodistical enthusiasm ; and 
from the mystical jargon of experiences. And, having thus 
vindicated the Church, by the only vindication she requires,— 
a fair explanation of ber doctrines, the author exposes the 
fallacy of Mr. Scott’s reasons for drawing the audacious con- 
clusion, that spiritual regeneration in baptism is impossible ; 
which amounts to nothing less than this—that all the prelates 
and ministers of our church belicve and enforce what is im- 
posstble, and what, therefore, cannot be true. The Arch- 
deacon, in the course of his argument, takes occasion to defeat 
his opponents with their own weapons 3 for he observes, 


** Should then experience be resorted to as producing proof on the 
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very contrary to what it is here brought to establish : nothing being 
more common, in the ordinary course of nature, than for seed to be 
sown, without its being attended with any subsequent produce. A 
circumstance which provesat least thus much, that experience does 
not constitute a proper standard of judgment, by which to determine 
the point under consideration, In fact, we are so unacquainted with 
the secret processes both of nature and of grace, that it appears to be 
presumptuous in either case to pronounce absolutely on the non- 
existence of original causes, from the non-appearance of their cor- 
sesponding effects.” 


Authorities, as well as arguments, are employed to overturn 
the sandy positions of Mr. Scott, who has artfully enlisted the 
judicious Hooker in his cause. But the Archdeacon justifies 
Hooker from the charge preferred against him, (under the veil 
of flattery) of differing from the received doctrine of the 
Church of England on the subject of regeneration; and Mr, 
Daubeny adduces passages from Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
in support of his own arguments; thus turning the battery 
which these divines had erected to annoy their opponents 
against themselves. We shall extract a specimen of ou 
author’s reasoning on this branch of his subject, 


‘¢ The great point, however, which these modern divines, to whom 
Tam now alluding, appear strenuous in establishing, appears to be, 
that regeneration precedes Baptism, and therefore cannot be conveyed 
by baptism ; the baptized persons being actually possessed of it before 
they came to baptism. In what way the authority of Hooker, ‘ the 
great Champion of our Church * as he is called (with the view doubt- 
less of pressing his authority more strongly on the reader's mind,) 
has been made to bear on this point, the reader may see and will 
judge for himself. But from the proof brought from the writings of 
old divines in support of this favourite point, we are now, by the way 
of decisive conclusion on this head, referred to the authority of 4 
modern divine, whose reasoning is supposed to set this subject in the 
clearest light. This divine builds his reasoning on the well-known 
text of St. John, ‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
‘born of God,’ The argument raised on this foundation, when con- 
densed, runs thus: every true believer in Christ has been born of 
God: none, as adults, are admissible to baptism, except those who 
profess faith in Christ ; and none receive baptism rightly, except true 
believers—therefore all who have rightly received baptism have been 

reviously born of God, or regenerated; for that is the point meant 
to be established. 

‘* The divine in question then proceeds to adduce the case of the 
ZEthiopian eunuch as a case in point ; in which ‘ Regeneration pre 
ceded Baptism ;" and then proceeds to what appears to his mind to be 
an ananswerable conclusion. I say unanswerable with reference to 
the mind of the drawer, because it is clothed with that decisivé 
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language which seems toimply that it is not to be gainsayed, ‘ Is it not 
‘ (in reference to the case of the A&thiopian eunuch) equally clear, that 
‘ Regeneration does precede Baptism in the case of all who receive 
‘ baptism, as a sincere profession of faith in the Lord Jesus? How 
« then can Laplism be Regeneration ?’ (Scott, p. 212.) 

“ The fallacy of the preceding argument, (for fallacious it cer- 
tainly appears to me, however clear it may be to the mind of the 
author,) arises, I think, from the indefinite and consequently indis- 
tinct use of scripture language. Had the Apostle said, whosoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ is regenerated, the passage might per- 
haps have better served this author's purpose. But the Apostle does 
not only not say any such thing, but I think, on reference to him, it 
may be made appear, that he had not the subject of baptismal Rege- 
neration in his contemplation on the occasion. 

‘ In the first place, however, I object to the logic employed on this 
occasion, the syllogism appears to me not to be strictly correct. ‘ Every 
‘ true believer in Christ Aas Leen born of God,’ The minor proposi- 
tion is, that ‘ none can receive baptism aright, except true believers. 
But there is an important word (important, | maan, to this writer's 
system,) introduced into the conclusion, which is not to be found 
in the major proposition. The conclusion is, that ‘ all who rightly 
have received baptism have been previously born of God.’ This 
conclusion not being according to the strict rules of logic is inad- 
missible, 

“ But to this reasoning I further object on two grounds,—First, a 
trae believer in Christ may be said to be born of God in the sense in 
which that phrase is commonly used in scripture, who, from circum- 
stances, might never have it in his power to be born of water and of 
the Holy Ghost in baptism. Consequently, though born of God by 
God's extraordinary grace, sceing, as Hooker says, ‘that grace 
is not absolutely tied to sacraments, still such a person could 
hot be said tu be born of God, in the sense in which that phrase 
is to be understood, in its particular application to the sacrament of 
baptism. 

‘ The second ground on which I object to this writer's reasoning is 
this, the profession of true faith in Christ, though the necessafy pre- 
ludes to baptism, is not baptism itself. It qualifies a person to be 
made a partaker in the privileges annexed to the sacrament of 
baptism ; but those privileges are not ia the ordinary way, conveyed to 
him but by the instrument appointed by God for that purpose. When, 
therefore, this writer tells us, that whoever is rightly baptised 
Was born of God previous to his baptism, in other words was made a 
Christian, before his admission into the Christian covenant by baptism, 
he is only reviving the old doctrine of T. Cartwright, who made a 
Conspicuous figure in the days of puritanism, whose language Hooker 
bas given isn bis margin in the following words: ‘ he which is nota 
" Christian béfore he come to receive baptism, cannot be made a 
Christian by baptism, which is only the grace of God before re- 

Ceived.’ On which Hooker thus remarks: ‘ we are not, according 
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* tothe manifest ordinary course of Divine Providence, new Lorn; 
* but in that baptism, which declareth and maketh us Christians. 
* They draw near,’ (continues Hooker) ‘ unto the error of old Vala. 
* tinian heretics, who, fixing wholly their minds on the known neces. 
* saty of faith, imagine that nothing but faith is necessary for the at. 
tainment of all grace. Yet it is a branch of beliet that sacraments 
are in their place no less required than belief itself. For when our 
Lord and Saviour promiseth eternal life, is it any otherwise than ashe 
promised restitution of health unto Namaan the Syrian, namely, 
with this condition wash and be clean ? Hooker's Eccles. Pol. Book 
G. § 60. 

** Having said, itis presumed, enough on this point, I proceed to 
consider the Apostle’s language, in its conformity with other points of 
scripture. ‘The Apostle is supposed on this occasion to be writing to 
converted Jews, to those who had been baptized, and consequenily, 
according to the divine institution of the baptism, Regenerated ; all 
those we mean who were in a condition worthy to partake of it. And 
his object was to keep them firm in the faith which they had professed 
at baptism, and that they might vot be carried away by the false 
doctrine of those seducers, who at that time denied that Jesus wa scome 
in the flesh, With this object before him the Apostle reminds these 
baptized Jews, that by believing Jesus to be the Christ, incontradiction 
to the false doctrine then propagating on this head, they would furnish 
demonstrative proof that, as Children of God, they were actually living 
under the influence of his Spirit; in other words, continuing in that 
regenerate state into which they had by baptism been admitted. The 
Apostle is clearly speaking of the present condition of the parties to 
whom he is addressing himself. ‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God ;" is under the influence of God's Spirit, 
and consequently in that condition in which a truely regenerate 
Child of God ought tobe. Should this be a fair interpretation of the 
Apostle’s language, and of this the reader will judge, I do not see 
what it hasto do with the Regeneration of the parties in question 
previous to their baptism, which possibly had long before taken place. 

*« But the writer, before us, appears to consider the scripture eX- 
pressions of ‘ Lorn of God,’ and ‘ Lorn of water and the Holy Ghost,’ as 
convertible and synonymous, They by no means strike me in that light. 
Every person may be said in a certain sense to be ‘ born of God,’ who 
hives under the influence of Gad's Spirit. And in this spiritual stete he 
certai: ly may be Lefore baptism, as Cornelius undoubtedly was, when 
we are told, ‘ his praver and his alms were bad in remembrance in the 

* sight of God.’ And ander this spiritual state Cornelius might have con- 
tinued, had it pleased God that, from unavoidable circumstances, he 
never had been baptized at all. Still had such been the case, Corne- 
lius, not having been born of water, and of the Holy Ghost, io 
baptism, could not have been regenerated by the ordinance divinely 
appotnted for that parpose.” 


This quotation is, we are aware, rather long, but our readers, 
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we are persuaded, will excuse its length on account of its im- 

rtance ; for assuredly the question is most ably argued, and the 
fallacious positions of the opponents of Regeneration in baptism 
are proved, beyond all controversy, to be unfounded in scriptural 
truth.--No part of the arguments of his adversaries is leit un- 
answered by the Archdeacon, who is, at once, one of the most 
able and one of the most temperate champions that ever eatered 
the field of controversy.—The next point which the Archdéa- 
con considers is ** under what circumstances and limitations, 
according to the new system, spiritual Regeneration may be 
considered as conveyed by the sacrament of baptism.”’—The 
advocates of this new system set up a distinction, on the au- 
thority of Bishop Hopkins, between justification and sancti- 
fication, the former of which they pretend is conveyed by 
baptism, but not the latter. As, however, neither the Bishop 
nor his disciples adduce any authority in support of this gra- 
tuitous supposition, and, as by all the rules of logic, the onus 
probandi is imposed upon them, it might consistently be met 
by asimple negatur. But this is not the way in which the 
Archdeacon is accustomed to deal with his adversaries; he is 
not satisfied without driving them out of every hole and cor- 
ner.—In the present case no great skill or trouble is necessary 
to complete their discomfiture, for when an Apostle is opposed 
toa bishop, the contest can neither be long nor doubtful; and 
a single passage from St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians 
is sufficient to decide this question. Writing to the Gentile con- 
verts in Corinth, St. Paul guards them against the danger of 
falling back into their former errors, and, reminding them of 
their baptismal privileges, and cautioning them against those 
licentious men who should not inherit the kingdom of God, 
observes,—** And such were 8ome of you ; but ye are washed ; 
“ but ye are sanctified; but ye are justified, in the name of 
“the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of God.”—* St. 
Paul, then,” adds our author, *‘ as it appears, considered 
baptism as comprehensive, both of sanctification and justification ; 
those two things which the author before me. (Scott) declares 
to be inseparable, at the same time that it appears to be an 
important object with him to separate them in the Sacrameut 
of Baptism.” | 

Our author next quotes a passage from Mr. Scott’s hook, 
with which he expresses his concurrence, but shows that, in 
the pursuit of his argument, Mr. Scott’s reasoning contradicts 
his admission in this passage. Mr. Daubeny successfully 
Tescues the prayer offered up by the mivister at the time of 
baptism from the perversions of his opponent, and shews that 
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he has either misunderstood, or misrepresented, it. He then 


pursues his argument thus, 


**On the principle then admitted by the writer in question, that 
every person receiving baptism rightly, that is, with sincere profession 
and honest resolution, actually receives the spiritual benefits intended 
to be conveyed by it; every infant, the stipulation made for him 
being graciously accepted, in consequence of his being at the time 
incapable of insincerity, must receive baptism rightly ; and con. 
sequently must, on this admitted principle, not only be made a member 
ot the visible church by the external sign of baptism with water, but 
also partake of spiritual regeneration by the sacrament administered, 
With respect to the stumbling block unnecessarily thrown in the way, 
arising from thecircumstance of ‘ the prayers leing offered in mere 
‘ form,’ (which, supposing it in any case to exist, would not alter the 
general doctrine of our Church on this subject,) the Church has pro. 
vided for it by her 26th article, which declares the effect of the sacra. 
ment not to be taken away by the unworthiness of the minister. 

“« But there is a mystery in this subject with which our Church 
is unacquainted; for it is in direct contradiction to the rubric sub- 
joined to her baptismal formulary ; ; which declares all infants ‘ dying 
before they commit actual sin, to be undoubtedly saved.’ According 
tothe new system, however, ‘ we are to understand, in the case of 
‘ infants, that as to their regeneration by baptism, the church declares 
‘ of them, as it has been already remarked, only hypothetically ; ; that 
‘in their case she assumes on their possessing, (Scott, p. 232,)a 
disposition to fulfil their baptismal vows when capable of it, and 
this assumption constitutes ‘ the basis of her election,’ in their favour, 
It remains, therefore, to be proved, by their future conduct, whether 
they have received ‘ the sanctification of the spirit or not.” Sueha 
disposition to fulfil their baptismal vows tbis writer proceeds to tell us 
(p. 233,) ‘ Infants are capable of receiving from God; as they may 
‘and do by nature possess a contrary disposition. And that God may 
‘ be pleased, in many cases, to communicate such grace’ according to 
his good liking. From this statement it appears, that children are 
divided into two sorts, distinguished from each other by the commu. 
nication and non-communication of Divine grace. In the first sort, 
who may be considered as the chosen, God communicates a dispo- 
sition to fulfil their baptismal vows ; in consequence of which they 
receive the sanctification of the spirit, and are thereby finally saved: 
whilst the remaining children, to whom such grace bas not been com- 
municated, bat who are suffered to remain in that contrary dis 
position w hich they possess by nature, receive not consequen tly the 
sanctification of the spirit, and are, therefore, lost. I would ask, are 
we not justified from this statement in concluding the final con 
dition of these two difterent sorts of children to have been determined 
by God previous to their being brought to baptism ? And if so, does 
not the writer before me appear to have exchanged the sober, rational, 
and charitable, doctrine of the Church of England, for the unac- 
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countable, unscriptural, and uncharitable, doctrine of Joun Carvin. 


For if, (as the author before me intimates) the Church of England 
proceeds in her declaration with respect to the state of baptized in- 
fants,on the ground of the preceding theory ; that infants born in an 
equal stale of corruption are, without any personal default of their 
own, distinguished from each other by the circumstance of God's 
granting to those infants whom he graciously favours, what he with- 
holds from those whom he thinks fit to pass over, and leave in their 
natural condition, a disposition of mind necessary to the reception of 
that spiritual regeneration, without which they cannot be saved; it 
remains for the constructors, or imaginers, of such a theory, to give 
a reason why their unscriptural doctrine should not be pointed out to 
notice, under its peculiarly approximate title. Not that I would be 
understood as wishing to charge a writer with any doctrine which he 
himself does not acknowledge, or to make him responsible for any 
conclusions from his language, which he himself does not intend 
should be drawn. It is only submitted, whether the premises above 
stated do not fairly lead to the conclusion drawn from them ; and if 
they do, whether in justice to the reader, such conclusion ought not 
to be laid before him, as a subject for serious consideration. For 
though fully persuaded that many good and truly spiritual men have 
incautiously adopted the novel interpretation of the term Regene- 
ration, without in the least connecting it in their minds with the 
deformed idol of Catvinism, still certain it is, that decided Calvinists 
are to be found in the number of its most strenuous advocates.” 


Certain it is that the conclusion, here drawn by the Arch- 
deacon, flows not only naturally, but necessarily, from the 
premises of Mr. Scott. For if infants, who are incapable of sin 
per se, have, in part, the grace of God communicated to them, 
so that they receive the sanctification of the spirit, and are 
thereby saved; while from another portion that grace is with- 
holden, and they are consequently doomed to perdition; then 
the most obnoxious tenets of Calvinism are true ;—then does 
the Church of England inculcate the doctrines of uncondi- 
tional election, reprobation, and predestination, if not in 
words, at least in effect. We suspect that the writer in ques- 
tion, who answered the Bishop of Lincoln’s excellent exposure 
of Calvinistic principles, will not shrink from the consequence 
of his reasoning. But it is highly proper that those divines, 
who are any thing but Calvinists, and who have embraced the 
novel sense of regeneration, should seriously reflect on the 
nature and tendency of the arguments employed in support of 
that sense. 

Mr. Daubeny now proceeds to the most grateful part of his 
undertaking—the indication of means by which both parties 
in the controversy may unite, as they ought to do, being 

as 
ministers of the same church. 
U2 
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“* This, on doe consideration of the matter in dispute, appears to 
be no difficalt undertaking. For when both parties think together on 
this essential part of the subject,— that every baptized person must be 
in a state of actual regeneration previoys to his departure out of life, 
to be in a condition to be saved under the Gospel-covenant ; it seems 
to be a matter of comparatively minor consideration, at what par. 
ticular period that regeneration commenced, or in what particular way 
the process of that divine work bas been carried on. And when it 
is on both sides agreed, that whatever degree of grace may have been 
communicated by baptism, should the subsequent life of the bap. 
tized party be found not to correspond with it, that in such case bis 
baptism will produce no other effect but that of aggravating his con- 
dition, end increasing bis condemnation ; no ground appears to be 
left ou which any reasonable dispute can take its stand. And if, with 
a single eye to peace, all these differences of opinion on this subject, 
which may be considered as baving arisen chiefly from misconception 
or misstatement, and tend only to provoke accusation and generate 
dissension, were mutually discarded, and both parties could meet in 
this one essential position, that sanctification was the indispensible 
preliminary to the salvation of the baptized party, it should seem that 
all contention might be completely at an end. For in such case, if 
not more is meant than meets the ear, the dispute to which our atten- 
tion has been directed, is a dispute rather about words than things; a 
dispute which, might unbiased reason be suifered to speak for herself, 
could not long exist. ‘The dispute in question, however, having ina 
great degree b-en occasioned by a departure from the usage of esta 
Llished terms, the words regeneration and renovation being employed 
in peculiar, and in some respect different, senses by the Church of 
England ; and the former, to preserve the strictness of the analogy, 
definitively annexed by her to the new birth in baptism; is a cir- 
cumstance which strongly points out the necessity of attention being 
paid to this immediate point ; and renders the indiscriminate use ot 
these leading terms, considered in an ecclesiastical sense, to be by no 
means a matter of indifference, And when to this be added, the still 
more important consideration arising from the too common circum 
stances of that wild enthusiast, that offensive blasphemy, and those 
incoherent, and ofttimes disgusting, explanations of sacred writ, of 
which the modern use of the word regeneration has at different times 
proved the proliftt parent; there cannot, as it strikes me, remain & 
question with respect to the necessity of a strict adherence to the 
established language of our Church, as the most probable, as_ well as 
the most effectual, means of goarding against such lamentable and 
dangerous extravagancies.” ,; 


This proposal is made in the true spirit of christianity, with 
a view to heal those wounds which have been inflicted on the 
ecclesiastical body, and to promote that unity of inind and 
action which should form the peculiar characteristic of the 
christian church, But, we fear, this proposal will not meet 
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with the acceptance it solicits. We hope we are not uncha- 
ritable, but experience has taught us to be mistrustful; and we 
yeally apprehend, that, by some of the controversialists on this 
question, more is meant than meets the ear; and that a serious 
jntention exists to betray men, imperceptibly and unconsci- 
ously as it were, into Calvinism, by luring them to embrace 
novel interpretations, and to support them by such arguments 
as must, in the end, bring them to the adoption of the gloomy 
tenets of the Genevese Reformer. We shall be glad, how- 
ever, to find ourselves mistaken, by witnessing the eagerness of 
the divines in question, to attend to the friendly admonition 
here administered, and to acknowledge that, as in essentials there 
exists no difference, on this subject, there can be no legitimate 
ground of dispute. But very different is the accommodation 
proposed by the Archdeacon of Sarum from the conciliatory 
suggestions of the Vicar of Harrow, which Mr. Daubeny now 
proceeds to examine. 


« Fully impressed with these ideas, I see strong reason to object to 
the plan proposed by a divine who has lately favoured the world with 
his opinion on the present subject; because it appears to me, instead 
of leading to conciliation between the parties, as tending to per- 
petuate the dispute between them, by leaving both in the possession 
of the ground on which they respectively stand; the conclusion to 
which the writer in question appears evidently desirous of conducting 
his reader, being, ‘ that neither party should expect or desire from the 
‘ other a surrender of the highly important term in dispute.’ Ac- 
cording to which conclusion it appears to me, that both parties, 
(ministers, it is to be observed, of the same church) are to be left 
disputing in infinitum; to the manifest destruction of that spirit of 
unity. by which it was intended that the Church of Christ should 
be particularly distinguished. A dispute, however, is not the way 
to peace, but to division and every evil work, I feel myself constrained 
to hold up my hand against a conclusion which appears to me by no 
means so judicious as it is doubtless weil-intentioned ; and for which, 
asa lover of peace, I feel hearily disposed to give the writer before 
me the fullest credit. But my grand objection is to the principle on 
which this conclusion must be built, if built at all; namely, on the 
principle, that the question at issue is a subject of mere private 
opinion ; the resolution of which in either way not being supposed to 
effect the interest of the Christian cause, the clergy may consequently 
be left to their own judgment, as in a matter of indifference, on which 
side to range themselves ; a principle, the non-admissivility of which 
under the circumstances oi the case, I shall not here stop to de- 
monstrate, whilst I pass on to observe, that the authority which this 
Writer has produced from some emirfent divines of our Church, for 
the loose interpretation of the word Regeneration ; loose, I mean, in 
Opposition only to that restrained sense in which this word is used by the 
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978 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Charch of England, in isapplication to the Sacrament of Baptism, to my 
rnind proves nothing, unless it is to be demonstrated, that the divines 
in question, in applying the word Regeneration to the progressive work 
of the Spirit in the life of the Christian, meant to oppose it to the 
mere external form of baptism, with which they considered it as 
having no connection. Should not, then, this be the case, these divinesare 
made false witnesses in a cause which they never meant to support, 
For the point which modern divines are now a'tempting to e-tablish 
is, that Regeneration has nothing to do with the Sacrament of 
Baptism ; that in this respect, baptism is a spiritless form. Hence 
we are nr asked, (by Scott,) ‘ How can baptism be Regene- 
ration?” Those who are spiritually regenerate, (as we are given to 
vuoderstand by the divine here immediately before us) having either 
been made partakers of that special grace previous to baptism, or at some 
tine subsequent to the administration of it; but that at all events 
the Sacrament of Baptism can have nothing te do withit. So that 
all which Christians have to expect from the pains which have been 
employed to torture scripture to the desired purpos«, by putting 
out of sight those plain parts which could not be squeezed into the 
necessary shape, and by putting a meaning into other parts which was 
not originally meant to be conveyed by ‘them ; aided by a notorious 
misspplic ation of the authority of some eminent divines of our 
Church, is an exchange of the only ordinary and appointed means of 
our Regeneration, or second bicth in baptism, which gives a title to 
an eternal inheritance, according to the established judgment of the 
Church from the days of the Apostles to the present time; for that 
more extraordinary but more doubtful, system of divine communica- 
tion, which is better suited to that favourite hypothesis, for which the 
respectable divine in question (Mr. Cunningham) has been a most de- 
cided advocate.” 


The Archdeacon now stops to convict Mr. Scott, once more, 
of having enlisted in his service those divines who are as hostile 
to him, on the point at issue, as any of the parties who have 
taken up the pen against him. ‘Tis a stale trick to make par- 
tial quotations from writers to answer a particular purpose, 
when if the whole of their argument were considered, it would 
be found to contradict the very position which theyare brought 
to support. This is precisely the case with Mr. Seott’s cita- 
‘tion from Archbishop Tillotson, and Mr, Daubeny clearly 
proves it. Having placed this artifice in a proper point of view, 
Mr. Dauheny returns to the notable plan of Mr. Cunningham, 
who now doubt, finds a very easy seat on the Velvet Cushion of 
Schism, which leads him to use it so frequently as to render a 
new covering indispensibly necessary. 


‘« Treturn to the consideration of the notable plan proposed for 
setting the subsisting dispute at resj, by keeping it, as it appears to me, 
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in perpetual action. The writer, to whom I am nowalluding,seems to be 
apprehensive, that should the advocates for spiritual Regeneration 
agree no longer to apply this term to the change of heart and disposi- 
tion, without which no man can be saved, ‘ they would expose them- 
‘ selves to the tremendous risk of applying a number of passages, 
¢ descriptive of a necessary change of heart and character to a change 
‘ of state,” and thereby unintentionally assist in raising a spirit of 
Popish confidence and enthusiastic reliance upon the mere opus opera- 
tum. (Cunningham's ‘ Conciliatory Suggestions,’ p. 30.) 

« But it may be asked, what became of those important passages 
of scripture previous to the introduction of this new sense of the 
term Regeneration into the Church? were they made no use of? did 
not our pious Reformers fully understand them ? or did they consider 
them to be inconsistent with that external spiridless form ot Regenera- 
tion, which they are now supposed to have established in baptism, and in 
which, not being themselves suthciently purged from the opus operatum 
of Popery, they deemed the essence of Christianity to consist? Either 
this must be the case, or they must have considered these numberless 
passages ‘ descriptive of a necessary change of heart and character,’ 
as most calculated to advance the object the Church has in view in 
baptism, namely, the complete sanctification of the baptized party ; 
by provoking him to those future exertions which were necessary 
to make his calling and election sure, and on the ground of these great 
and precious promises which he had received in baptism, urging him 
to perfection in holiness, as the only means under grace of securing to 
himself the actual possession of them. So that there appears to be 
not the least necessity for deserting the standard of our Church doc- 
rine, or for imagining it to be imperfect, for the purpose of apply- 
ing those injportant passages of scripture, which certainly apply with 
more strength, as well as with more correctness, to the doctrine of 
the Church as it now stands. Anda sorry divine must he be who 
kuows not how to apply them with effect in this legitimate way. 

** The evil then for which the divines in question are so zealous in 
applying a remedy, appears to me, to be an evil of their own making, 
The Church of England knows of no other Regeneration but a 
Spiritual one, to the promotion of which all her services are con- 
sistently directed. She does not consider the sacrament of baptism, as 
implying no more than a mere change of state,.but a solemn admis- 
sion into a spiritual state, accompanied with a sptritual communicae 
tion corresponding with that state, and intended to preserve it in its 
distinctive character. The risk, therefore, of which the respectable 
writer before me appears to be apprehensive, is a risk which no com- 
petent minister of the Church of England can run, who follows 
faithfully the plan which she has laid down, and using her language 
in the sense in which it was meant to be understood, promotes cone 
scientiously that spiritual object, which that excellent church proe 
tessedly has in view.” 


The remedy proposed by Mr, Cunningham for this imaginary 
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280 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


evil, would certainly, as before observed, tend to the increase of 
schism and confusion within the walls of the sanctuary. Indeed, 
the archdeacon places its consequences in so striking a point 
of view, that, numerous as our,extracts have already been, 
from these ‘considerations’ we feel it our duty to transcribe 
the passage. 


‘‘ Without, however, dwelling on those unguarded, and, in many 
cases, unwarrantable, extremes, by which the sober and rational doc- 
trine of the gospel has, at diff rent times, been disgraced ; I shall 
advert only at present to a circamstance most likely to take place, 
should the plan which the writer before us has proposed for the settle. 
ment of the unhappy difference in question be adopted, namely, that 
of leaving each minister in possession of the ground he has takeo, 
and at ful! liberty to explain what is considered to be the established 
doctrine of the church of which they are both accredited ministers, 
each in conforntity with his ows private opinion—-a plan which, 
constderatis considerandis, must render the préservation of church 
unity an absolate impossibility for one week together. 

Let us suppose, then, two ministers of different persuasions on the 
subject of Regeneration, officiating in the same church. One of 
these ministers taking the subject ot baptisoy up with him into the 
pulpit in the morning, explains it, as he considers it to be his duty 
to do, in conformity with that service of the church, which he may, 
perhaps, be about to perform. In so doing, he takes occasion to press 
upon parents the momentous duty which they owe to their children, 
to the end that the seed of divine grace, sown in baptism, may, by 
the use of proper meaus, be so nourished, that through thé continued 
influence of the holy spirit acting on the parties, it may grow up to 
maturity in their future lives. Reminding them, at the same time, 
that should children, who have been regenerated and admiited into a 
state of grace by baptism, when grown up to a state of responsibility, 
be found in a graceless condition, and continue to live in it, then bap- 
tism, so far as respects its saving effects, will to them be worse than 
no baptism; since it willtend only to rise up in jidgment against 
them. Whilst, with the view of guarding them against so dreadful 
an event, he plainly tells them, in the language of the apostle, that it 
is possible for those who have been ‘ enliyhtened, or baptized, (for 
these words were synonymous in the primitive charch) and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and have been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost,’ so to fallaway as not to be renewed again to repent: 
ance. ‘That itis, therefore, among their first of duties, so to provide 
for the Christian education of their children, that by living under the 
continued influence of that same holy spirit by whom they had been 
regenerated in baptism, they might finally become partakers of an 
heavenly inheritance. 

** On the other hand, the minister who takes the same pulpit in 
the evening, considering his sense of the term Regeneration to be the 
only important one, though decency may prevent him from plainly 
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telling the congregation that what they heard in the morning was ‘jot 
the doctrine of scripture, still feels himself impelled, by a strong 
sense of duty, and a laudable desire of counteracting that ‘ spirit of 
popish confidence, and enthusiastic reliance upon the mere opus 
operatum which, in his judgment, the doctrine of regenera:ion /as 
conveyed by baptism) seems calculated to produce, to give his heorers 
to understand, that, although the church, in her service, does plainly 
say, that the infant has been regenerated with the holy spirit in bap- 
tism, still no such event has actually taken place; that baytism has, 
in fact, nothing to do with regeneration ; that in itself it conveys 
no spiritual benefitto the baptized person, it not being to be con- 
ceived or imagined how grace should be attached to an outward work 
of mar upon the body.’ Baptism is, therefore, in short, but the 
mere external form of admission into the visible church, authorizmg 
theentry of the name cf the baptized party into the register of that 
particular parish in which this external form has beer administered. 
Ja a word, that regeneration, properly understood, (that is, in the 
sense annexed to it by the minister now supposed to be on duty) is 
totally independent of baptism ; it may precede or follow after it, 
but is not necessarily connected with it. So that the actual commu- 
nication of it in baptism remains to be determined by experience, 
and the future condition of the baptized person. Should the 
infant or adult happen to be in the number of the elect, in other 
words, of those to whom God has been pleased to grant the disposi- 
tion preparatory to salvation, in such case, baptism will convey spi- 
ritual benefit. But should the case be otherwise ; should the infant 
or adult, as classed among reprobates, be passed over by God, and left 
in their natural condition, to all thus unhappily circumstanced, the 
Sacrament of baptism, as far as regeneration is concerned in it, be~ 
comes an absolute nullity. * 

“ Task, in what condition, with respect to religious knowledge, 
must be a congregation, which should be thus circumstanced ? Must 
hot that opposition of doctrine, to which they are unfortunately ac- 
customed, tend to sow those seeds of schism which will not fail, in 
due time, to ripen into a total separation of one part of this divided 
congregation from the communion of the established church? I 
ask again, how is such av opposition of doctrine, between ministers 
of the same church, to be reconciled with the direction of the apostle 
to the ministers and members of the charch of Corinth, ‘that they 
should all speak the same thing, that there should be no divisions 
among them, but that they should be perfectly joined together in the 
sume mind, and in the same judgment.’ How is it to be reconciled 
With the object, for the accomplishing of which our articles were 
Capressly made, namely, for avoiding diversities of opinions, and for 
establishing consent touching true religion. —Canon 5. Particularly, 
how can such unseemly opposition between clergy of the same 
Church be made compatible with the tenor of the 53d canon, which 
forbids any preacher to impugn or confute any doctrine delivered by 
oy other preacher ip the same church, or in any other church near 
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adjoining, before he hath acquainted the bishop of the diocese there- 
with, and received orders from him in that case—because, upon such 
public dissenting and contradicting may grow much offence and dis- 
quietness unto the people.’ 

‘*] leave the clergy concerned to answer the above questions for 
themselves, presuming it to be unnecessary to dwell ‘Upon a point 
which, as the subject strikes me, admits but of one opinion. 


There can, indeed, be but one opinion as to the alternative 
of labouring to promote unity, or of affording encouragement 
to schism. And such is the alternative which the question 
presents. But when such a difference of opinion prevails, 
who, it may be asked, is to decide between the disputants ? 
‘The answer is plain ; the Cuurcna, to whose formularies and 
ordinances, and articles, all her ministers have solemnly sub- 
scribed, and by which, of course, they are religiously bound. 
Whatever the private opinions of individual ministers may be, 
they must not, as Mr, Cunningham proposes, retain them, 
in opposition to the doctrine of the church, but must sub- 
mit them to the authority of the church. The Church, 
then, has decided, that Regeneration is conveyed by the sacra- 
ment of baptism. And her decision must be final with those 
who have deliberately subscribed to her doctrine. 

‘To promote this submission to her authority, to heal dissen- 
sions, and to bring about unity of spirit and of action, is the 
evident motive and object of the learned and pious author of 
these considerations, whose opinions, and suggestions, and ad- 
monitions, are entitled to the highest respect. That the 
ease which be has supposed of conflicting doctrines broached 
in the same church, has actually occurred, though not on this 
precise question, is a fact within our own knowledge. — In the 
instance to which we allude, the evening lecturer impugned, 
though he could not confule, the doctrine which had been de- 
livered by the preacher of the morning. ‘This led to the natu- 
ral consequence, to the total separation of the impugner from 
the communion of the church. It is high time that the canons 
should be strictly enforced, and that though full liberty of pri- 
vate opinion should be to erated in all men, such opinions 
should cease to be promulgated to the destruction of church 
unity, and to the promotion of the sin of schism. 
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Observations on the Chancery Bar, 8vo. Pp, 31, Taylor and 
Hessey, 15i6. 


Turse observations evidently come from a man of sense, 
perfectly conversant with the practice of the Chancery Bar. 
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The chief object of them is to expose the inconveniences 
resulting from the practice of constantly employing a silk 
gown to lead a cause, when, from the multiplicity of calls 
on gentlemen within the bar, it very frequently happens that 
they are unable to attend at the trial. It then becomes a 
question whether the junior counsel is bound to manage the 
cause? Being engaged not to lead but to follow, he may be 
ualified for the one and not for the other; and, even if he 


should feel himself qualified to lead, not having received a 


leading fee, and not having prepared himself to lead, it seems 
unreasonable and unfair that he should be expected to per- 
form that duty for which another has been paid. 

The author states, and we have no doubt, most truly, that 
great inconvenience has resulted, from the limited number 
of advocates within the bar, both to suitors and to solicitors. 
But this is not the only grievanee, for the moment a man 
uts on a silk gown, the course of his practice becomes chang- 
ed, and he will no longer do that which, during the former 
part of his career, he had been accustomed to do. Now asa 
silk gown is endued with no miraculous power to confer know- 
ledge, talent, and genius, any more than the practice of 
eating a bad dinner off wooden trenchers for a stated number 
of days, during so many years, involves the qualification to 
understand and to practise law, it appears to us, that there isa 
very easy mode of, supplying a remedy to this grievance, by 
notemploying a silk gown, and giving the brief to a junior 
counsel. Indeed, this remedy is suggested in the intelligent 
tract before us, in which some strong reasons are urged for 
the greater probability that a cause will be better understood, 
and more successfully conducted, by junior counsel, than 
bymen within the bar. A very remarkable fact is noticed 
hy this writer, which shews to what contemptible quackery the 
members of a learned, and which ought to be a liberal, pro- 
fession, will sometimes have recourse. For it appears, that, 
inthe course of the pleadings, cases are quoted in which 
some points at issue had been determined, when, in truth, 
“no such points as those reported ever came before the court, 
and could not have been determined.” ‘The following instance 
of a fraud of this kind is stated. 


“ In acase heard in the House of Lords this session, the counsel 
for the defendant, the plaintiff in error, quoted the case of Dormer 
v. Dormer, from Finch's Reports. The inconsistency of that des 
cision with the principles of our law was apparent to the Lord 
Chancellor, and he desired the Registrar's book to be searched, 
and it was then discovered from the pleadings, and a reference to 
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Lord Nottingham’s own note of the case which the Chancellor had 
procured, that the point reported never could have come before 
the Court. This is alluded to as a Jate instance in point, in support 
of the above observation (that the accuracy of many reporters quoted 
as authorities is miserably defective.) It would be easy to refer 
the reader to many similar authorities.” 





This is a scandalous thing, and such reporters ought to be 
subjected to some heavy punishment, as it may happen, 
that a cause of great consequence may be decided on the au- 
thority of their statements. The following advice to solicitors 
is so truly judicious, that, we trust, it will not be thrown 
away upon them. 


“ Let not any silly dread of incompetence, or fear of departing 
from the old etiquette of having a silk-gown-leader, deter the so- 
licitors from leaving their briefs behind the bar, and promoting to 
honour and riches the juniors whom their own knowledge and ex- 
perience may incline them to seleet as objects worthy of confidence 
and support. It would be improper and dishonourable to mention 
names, but many among the juniors might be written down fit for 
any task ; and let solicitors look among their own junior counsel, 
and see if they cannot find among them men on whose abilities 
they can honestly and conscientiously rely, and it is certain they 
will find them. The selection of such for Jeaders will be doing them 
honour, and surely those who may be so selected will not hesitate 
to accept of the appointment. The House of Lords will no longer 
mterfere with the business of the court, nor will one cause inter. 
ferfere with the progress of business in the other, This will call 
forth in the bar a much greater emulation and praiseworthy am- 
bition, than under the present forms of relieving briefs it can arrive 
at; because a man may then hope to become a leader, without 
wailing a quarter of a century after he is called to the bar, until 
which time it seems at this bar he cannot now hope to have pro- 
motion. A more egual distribution of the business of this court 
say in future be expected ; its competitors will more equally share it; 
aud there will be reason, at a sborter interval from the time of 
commencing study, than two-thirds of a man’s active life, to hope 
tora silk gown, or a good share of the most desirable, most ho- 
nourable, and most profitable business.” 
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There is somuch common sense, in the plan here proposed, and 
soobviousare the advantages resulting from the adoption of it, that 
the only wonder is how the eyes of suitors and their solicitors could 
have been so long closed against it. Knowledge and experience, 
‘tis true, generally go hand in hand, but genius and talents 
ure to be found, very frequently, in more abundance, behind 
the bars of our Courts of Law than within them. But we now 
come to the consideration of a point which it has been long 
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our intention of pressing strongly on the public mind; but the 
author before us has anticipated the greater part of our im- 
tended remarks, and therefore we shall let him speak for us, 


* Seniors’ fees are oftentimes in the strictest sence honorary, that 
js, sacrifices offered at the altars of their fame, from whence worship- 
pers are permitted to depart without a blessing. To Rec8ive ress, 
AND DO NOTHING FOR THEM, SCARCELY APPEARS REASONABLE TO 
THOSE HONOURABLE FEELINGS WHIGH ARE SUPPOSED TO Di1s- 
TINGUISH THE BARRISTERS OF THIS COUNTRY. ‘ The laboureris 
worthy of his hire,’ we are told by authority which good mea 
will not question ; but it is not a necessary consequence of that pro- 

ition, that the man is worthy of his hire who labours not, and 
who by the bye,-often knows he cannot have an opportunity of earn- 
ing the hire left for him on all such occasions. If the bar wil! not take 
a hint from so unimportant a reasoner as the writer of these observa- 
tions, he would submit to their judgment the propriety of return- 
ing to the client those fees which have produced him no benefit or 
assistance, even if such briefs are read ; yet if other business of other 
clients at other places is more necessary to be attended to, it is not 
right that the Seniors’ client should add to his disappointment in losing 
their assistance, by the loss of other assistance, (which for the same 
fee might have been procured) and by the loss of his money also. 
The talents of the Seniors, to their honour be it said, cause a client to 
select them to do him service ; and if po attempt is made to serve him, 
and services cannot be rendered him because* prior engegements will 
call for their services else where, it appears tocommon and unlearned 
men, at least, somewhat hard, and improper, that the client’s fee is 
thrown away, his counsel's services unexpectedly abstracted, and no 
opportunity left him of substituting services in the room of those he 
has been deprived of ; and deprived of by engagements of which he 
knew nothing, and which he could not have been a party to when 
made, If counsel's fees were claimable of right, an action for 
money had and received would be maintainable for the recovery of 
them under such circamstances; and if this is so, is it not unfair to 
retain them, and is it not a moral, though imperfect, obligation to 1e- 
turn them ? The dog in the manger would neither eat not let the ox 
eat; we do not, however, learn that this unfairness continued to the 
x's prejudige longer than the dog remained watching there; but 
sometimes the learned Seniors neither watch, nor give others an 
opportunity of watching, with their briefs, and yet they run away 
with their fees. ‘Ihe fair, honest, policy of this conduct my ming 
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* «Tt is taken for granted, that barristers neglect a client's cause 
only when prior engagements render it unavoidable; if it was sup- 
posed any other cause produced this effect, the writer would ven- 
oe to make some stronger observations on such discreditable matter 
of fact." 
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is, perhaps too little enlightened to discover, and I leave its satisfactory 
explanation to those acute gentlemen who talk loudly of honour, 
delicacy, and honest policy, in public courts of justice. Nothing that 
my feeble powers can dictate, can possibly injure the leaders, who 
have been so long and so deservedly eminent and respected in their 
profession, and there is not the least disposition in the writer of these 
observations to detract from their great merits, or to quarrel with their 
fitness, and superior fitness, for their duties. They cannot, however, 
be in two places at once, and as they must often be at the House of 
Lords, and at other times cannot conveniently, either to themselves, 
their clients, or the courts, be really employed in different causes a 
pointed at the same time before the Chancellor and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, they ought not to engage in them. Is it not the duty of all 
counsel to decline accepting briefs that they cannot attend to? Let 
not a too sordid desire for money induce any barrister to accept fees, 
without performing those duties the fees are given to procure. If 
they did not do this, other barristers would be benefitted, and clients 
would have their assistance. 

«« It does not appear to be honourable or proper, that because a 
man is fitted for any business, he should ungraciously attempt to 
engross all that presents itself, without intending to transact it; to 
the prejudice both of his client and the body at large of his learned 
friends, many of whom, who merit, may also want the fees to procure 
the common necessaries of life. 

“« No lawyer ought to put briefs into his bag, and guineas into his 
pocket, (the bourne from whence no guinea returns) and then deliver 
up the brief without having made a single comment on its contents 
tothe court. Such conduct deprives other barristers of the briefs and 
the fees, and the client of most important additional assistance, which 
he had aright to expect ; and which no man, however specious ot 
sophistical may be his reason, ought by an unworthy pocketing of his 
fees to withhold. My untutored mind may err in its conclusion, but 
by whatever authority and characters such practices as these are 
sanctioned, [ cannot persuade myself to think, that, when viewed 
without prejudice, a highly honourable mind can reconcile such con- 
duct as perfectly justifiable and proper to be continued.” 


It has long been our opinion that the practice of the law, 
as a barrister, has a direct and necessary tendency to blunt, if 
not to deaden, the moral feeling; the mere habit of defending 
right and wrong indiscriminately must have such an eflect on 
the human mind, in general, though to this, as to every other 
rule, there are many honorable exceptions. ‘To such cause 
then may the custom here deprecated be ascribed. But what- 
ever its origin, however sanctioned by examples, it is utterly 
indefensible, and cannot be too strongly reprobated. Before a 
counsel accepts a brief, he ought to ascertain the practicability 
of pleading the cause, by examining the nature and numbet 
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of his preceding engagements ; if he find it impracticable to 
attend to his client’s cause in person, he ought unquestionably 
toreturn the brief and the fee ;—if he retain them, under 
such circumstances, he assuredly acts in a manner utterly in- 
consistent with moral integrity. A counsel has no right, 
under any pretence, or for any cause but that of illness, to 
transfer his client’s case, to delegate his client’s interests, to 
another person. Yet have we seen this practice prevail in 
the different courts in a very great degree! We have wit- 
nessed in our crown courts, other deviations from professional 
duty, which deserve animadversion. A leading counsel has 
takena brief for the prosecution, and has briefly informed the 
court he should call no evidence. Now, in this instance, if 
the case were really such as not to be a subject for the conside- 
ration of a Jury, he ought, in common honesty, to have told his 
client so, and to have returned his brief and the fee. But, in 
our opinion, it is the height of presumption in any counsel 
to take such a weight of responsibility on himself, as must 
he incurred, after a bill has been found by a grand jury, by 
informing the court that he has no evidence to support the 
indictment! ‘That ought to be left to the court and the jury. 
Here itis not an individual member of the community that 
may be injured, but the community itself, by the escape of a 
culprit who has violated the laws of his country. Besides, a 
counsel may, sometimes, by such conduct, lend himself to a 
scandalous compromise of: public justice, and even to the 
commission of an indictable offence in compounding felony. 
At all events, it is not the province of a counsel so to act; he 
is paid for prosecuting the culprit, and it is his bounden 
duty to lay his case, such as it is, before the court and the 
jury. We have even known this done ina case where there 
was abundant evidence to go toa jury with! In respect of 
the simple question of fees; no counsel is justified in receiv- 
ing a fee, unless it be in his power, and it be his resolution, to 
pay personal attention to the cause ; and if, on any account, he 
put his brief into the hands of a junior, he is not justified iu 
retaining the fee in his own hands. The only remedy for an 
evil of this nature that suggests itself to our minds, is, that it 
should be a rule of court, every where, not to allow one coun- 
sel to hold the brief of another, except in case of illness. 
Juniors then would have a much better chance of rising than 
they have at present ; while suitors would have much less reason 
locomplain. In most of the courts, at this momeut, there are 
meu behind the bar, possessed of more genius, knowledge, 
talents, and application, than numbers within the bar. 
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The last point which the author considers is, whether a 
junior counsel is bound to lead a cause, when his senior 
neglects toattend. This is a question, which, perhaps, almost 
exclusively, atfects the practice of the Chancery Bar. As itis 
curious, we shall give the passage. 


** Some discussions has of Jate taken place, and some contratiety 
of opinion has prevailed, concerning the refusal of one or two 
jeniors, and the expected refusal of others, to Jead a cause whep 
joined with a senior. Let us see if they ought to be censured; 
since we know if they choose under such circumstances to proceed, 
delicacy towards them has never yet permitted solicitors to interfere 
to prevent them ; and it may reasonably be supposed, tliat some. 
times it is this delicacy of feeling for a counsel's professional honour, 
and nothing else, which induces a solicitor to acquiesce in the 
wishes of the court. A junior unfitted for the task does right in 
refusing to lead a cause, whether his motive proceed from modesty 
or timidity: and if he knows his incompetency, he dees right also 
to consider that he was not intended to lead the cause, and his client 
has no right to require him to take at a moment's warning a different 
duty upon himself from that which he pointed out to him on de 
livery of his brief, whatever power the court may have over its 
solicitors, it cannot have a right to direct and command an advocate 
in thegischarge of his duty. The counsel should look to the soli- 
citor and his brief, and he atts dastardly and wrong if be ever looks 
elsewhere for instructions. If, however, the client should think 
Ht to require the counsel to proceed, it is matter of opinion whether 
it be hisduty todo se ; and every barrister willact according to circum. 
stances and the dictates of his own mind. He cannot act wron 
on this point. To proceed is to oblige; to be silent is not to betray 
his trust; he ought not unexpectedly to be required to take upon 
himself responsibility for which he was not retained, and for which 
no person has right to call upon him to be accountable. Failure may 
injure his professional character; and, under the circumstances, 
success may not much exalt it. He is intitled to the option of 
accepting or declining the risk. The merit of success may be ascribed 
probably to the insignificance of the cause, and the loss of it would 
probably be attribuicd to the want of the assistance of a leader. 
A client never believes the facts of his case warrant a decision against 
him, and sooner than attribute it to those deficiencies, be is always 
willing to attribute it to some misfortune, or neglect, or inability, 
or improper conduct, in his attommey or his counsel. This is suiheient 
to justify an unassuming barrister in pausing, before he sutiers sud 
denly to be imposed upon him the duties of a senor. 


The author has here put the case very fairly ; but the best 
way of drawing both seniors and juniors out of the dilemma, 
is the plan which he proposes, that solicitors should give 10 
briefs to seniors, unless those seniors shall absolutely promise 
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to attend. When seniors find that juniors can and will con- 
duct causes without a leader, they will make their choice 
between the Court of Chancery and the House of Lords, and 
will take no more briefs than they have time and inclination to 
attend to. While juniors, become leaders, will thrive withaut 
the aid of a silk gown. 

In the other courts it is intolerable to see a favourite counsel 
literally groaning beneath the weight of briefs, not one half 
of itis physically possible for him to have read. Indeed, it is 
notorious, that hundreds of briefs are not even looked over 
before the counsel who hold them have entered the court. And 
hence it is, that many a cause has been lost through the 
rapacity of counsel. If the sensible tract before us direct 
the attention of judges and the public to these abuses, and be the 
means of correcting some of them, the intelligent author wil! 
find abundant reason for self-congratulation. 
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Sermons by James Scott, D. D. Rector of Simonburn. 8vo, 
Ys. Rivington. 





Suca is our attachment to the established religion that we 
present to our readers, with great satisfaction, publications 
which evince the liberality, the learning, and the piety of her 
clergy. The author’ of these sermons, xbout the year 1744-5, 
was celebrated for his political writings, which, those who are 
as old as ourselves may remember had the signatures of Anti- 
Sejanus and Philanglia attached to them; he was still more 
celebrated as a pulpit orator, and afterwards was celebrated 
unhappily by his litigation with his perverse parishioners; the 
obstinate contest frustrated his desire to do good, by indisposing 
them to receive it. The sermons before us were, with some others, 
left by himself for publication : they are edited by Mr, Clapham, 
a Clergyman well known to the church for his. orthodox prin- 
ciples and zealous labours. He seems to have felt much 
interest in the publication ; for he says, ‘ of Dr. Scott I have 
spoken with the same sensations as Dr. Johnson expressed 
respecting Gilbert Walmsley. In my youth I heard him often 
from the pu'pit, and always with delight and rapture. ‘To this 
circumstance it is probably owing that I considered it indispen- 
sible on every Clergyman, and, therefore, peculiarly so on 
myself, to be qualified first to compose sermons adapted to the 
wants of his flock, and then to speak them in such a manner as 
toengage the atteution of the congregation. To the hearing 
of Dr. Scott, I consider myself, under Providence, indebted fot 
the preferment J] have obtained in the evening of life—prg 
No. 222, Val. 51, November, 1816. x. | 
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ferment, insufficient indeed to gratify avarice, or delight am}j. 
tion, but which is as much beyend my expectation, as, I fear, 
above my desert.’ 

Mr. C, has given a biographical sketch of his author, and 
places his character In a very amiable point of view, His, 0} 
more properly, the observations of Dr, Scott upon tithes, which 
indeed are rather just and popular than profound, will . very 
gener ally approv ed by the clergy who receive tithe, and instruc- 
tive to the Laity who pay it; at the same time that they 
suggest many salutary admonitions to lay- impropriators, lo 
1771, he was presente ‘d to the living of Simouburn, in Nor- 
thumberland. * It was his misfortune to succeed a clergyman, 
who was so totally inattentive, as well to his own, as to the 
interests of the Church, that although he had held the living 
upwards of 52 ¥ ars, it produced less to him at his decease than 
it did at his induction. The farmers enraged at the alteration 
Dr. Scott proposed to make in the collection of his revenues, 
determined to pay tithe only according to their own will. The 
receipts of the living scarcely amounted to 400/. while the 
estimated value was 15001 He would make every sacrifice 
consistent with his sense to duty, but he felt himself obliged to 
demand his rights, however lenient he might be in the collect: 
ing of them. But his parishioners all declared with one voice, 
that as he found the living so he should leave it. They were 
encouraged by their landlords, or rather, as he said, by their 
stewards, to whom he attri! buted much of the evil. "After his 
arguments were disregarded, his intreaties ridiculed, and his 
proposals rejected, he was reduced to the necessity of applying 
to the Court of Exchequer for redress 5 in which, though his 
success was eventually complete, it was attended with a pro- 
digious expence. The unwarrantable eonduct of his prede- 
cessor subjected him to the most rancorous animosities, the 
most diabolical malevolence, destroying the comfort of his life 
by invalidating the success of his ministry, to which may be 
added a loss of nearly SOOOL, What greater injury could any 
the most worthless minister have committed.” 


*€ The generality of incumbents, Dr. Scott remarked, let their 
tithe, many one fourth, many One third, below its actual value, Were 
the clamour against tithe conlined to the Jay-impropriators, he should 
not, be said, be surprized. In one parish the full value of the tithe 
shall be paid to an opulent nobleman; in an adjoining one, a third of 
the value shall be remitted by a poor Rector. But such is the unac- 
countable prejudice of the country, that, however rigorous may be the 
lay-impropriator, bis demands are satisfied if not without disconten', 
at least without the expression of it; whilst a Clergymau, if be 
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receive a sixth, or an eighth of the value, is represented as a monster 
of oppression.” 


Mr. C. pursues the subject with great felicity, and exhibits 
the conduct of the Clergy in very just and striking colours, 
whilst in the remarks of his author, he reprobates the hard- 
heartedness of the Lay-rector with great severity. ‘The tp 
is well deserving the perusal, as we have alre: uly intimated, of 
the Clergy, the Laity, and the Lay -impropriator. The obser- 
vations are well becoming a man of Dr. Scott’s experience, and 
do equal credit to the soundness of his understanding, and the 
benevolence of his heart. 

There are a few concluding observations respe cting the 
gener: al demeanour and oratorical talents of the Cler; gy, well 
deserving their attention, 

The author, Mr. C. says, was steadily attached to the 
Church. If it was intended ‘to render it (the Church) a nati- 
onal blessing by disseminating just principle s, and influencing 
public morals, the men set apart for so important a work, should 
be educated in such a way as to produce this happy effect. 
Elocution, he thought, was to be peculiarly cultivated: for 
unless a proficiency is made by them in public speaking, the 
sectaries cannot but increase; and the ethics of the conventicle 
being not always correct, d anger must arise to the State from 
the alienation of its members ; for dislike of the Church, and 
attachment to Government, very rarely inhabit the same bosom. 
The Clergy ought, individually, to be orators; for where they 
are not, a general indifference to religion will pervade the 
parish, or there will be a lamentable decrease of the flock. He 
expressed himself strongly against the Clergy engaging in 
secular concerns. What, he said, could be more inconsistent, 
What could bring greater contempt upon the Church, iin 
clergymen riding from one part of the country to another, to 
value stock, to observe the size and weight of a turnip, or to 
adjudge the proportions and symmetry of a swine? Look into 
the parishes of such Clergymen, and see whether God or the 
world is served by them with more devotion, ‘The reflection 
that the salvation of souls, the most sacred of al. trusts, is 
coinmitted to such men, makes one shudder.” 

Our readers, thinking these observations to be just, may not 
feel themselves too long detained from our account of sermons, 
Which by their eloquence delighted the learned, by the 
Seriousness awed the profane, and by their piety edi lied ie 
confirmed the religious and the good. 

The first se rmon, on the subject of divisions in the Church, 


Was addressed to the University on Commencement Sunday. 
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The author writes as a philosopher, a scholar, and a divine. 
His manner ts entirely original, and he has the merit of ar- 
resting the attention of his hearers, sometimes with new 
thoughts, and always with eloquent language. The 2d and 
3d sermons are on the humiliation of Ahab, and give occasion 
to the explication of the passage, J will not bring the evil in his 
days, but in his son’s days will I bring the evil upon lus house : the 
elucidation is clear and convincing, aud the appeal to parents to 
cultivate virtue and religion, that they may not occasion ruin to 
their children is unusually interesting. ‘The 6th sermon, from 
the text, and the door was shut, cannot surely be read without 
exciting the most lively emotions. The sermons on Forgive- 
ness, from the history of Joseph and his brethren, on the re- 
pentance of the prodigal, on the death and resurrection of 
Lazarus, on the protection of Providence from the prophecy ot 
Habakkuk, although the fig-tree shall not blossom, &c. On the 
observation of the psalmist, J have been young, and now I am 
old; in short, the whole of the twenty discourses contain much 
more good sense than, and as much pathos and impassioned elo- 
quence as, are to be found in the sermons of Massillon, or Bos- 
suet. 

Our readers shall judge of the powers of this distinguished 
author from the follawing extracts, the first from the sermon 
on the Protection of Providence. 


** Was the God on whom we depend an angry, revengeful, or im- 
placable being ; one who delighted in the misery and ruin of his 
creatures ; who was extreme to make to punish whatever we did 
amiss—then might we indeed with reason be afraid of trusting our 
concerns with him. But since the God whom we serve, styles him- 
self the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ; since he is an 
infinitely kind and gracious being, rejoicing todo us good, avd ever 
ready, prodigals as we are, with open arms to receive us ; since to his 
benefice alone we owe all the comforts and advantages of this life, as 
well as our expectations of a better, it is very just and reasonable 
that we should make some returns of love to bim who first loved us ; 
that we should cast all our care upon him who careth for us ; and that 
we should express at all times, our gratitude towards him, and our 
faith in him, by a voluntary acquiescence under his good providence, 
and a thorough resignation of ourselves to his disposal. 

** If ever there was a nation more particularly called upon to re 
pose the most grateful confidence on the Almighty, to rejoice in the 
Lord, and to joy in the God of our salvation, it is this. While al- 
most every other country in Europe has been desolated by the fory 
of a perfidious and sanguinary foe, we of this highly favoured Island 
have hithertoenjoyed all the blessings of peace ; the free exercise of 
eur holy religion, an impartial administration of law and justice, the 
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thost perfect security in our persons and property, and aly influx of 
wealth from a commerce in which we have no rivals, no competitors, 
extended to the very limits of the world ; and wherever our com- 
merce extends, the irradiating glory of the British name surrounds 
it. Indeed, we have enjoyed every comfort and happiness which 
in these times of general ruin and wretchedness we could possibly 
experience. QO! let us take heed not to forfeit these inestimable bles- 
sings by our Own perverseuess, infatuation, or profligacy. Let us 
shew ourselves an united people trusting in the Lord; so shall this 
protected Island still remain a refuge for persecuted sanctity, for exiled 
honour and royalty ; the asylum of civilized society; the wonderful 
ark that, in the general deluge, rides secure in the storm, as if des- 
tined by the Almighty to preserve to the world the remains of order, 
humanity, and religion.” 


The remaining part of the sermon is sublime: we would 
willingly embellish our pages with it; but we are desirous of 
laying before our readers an animated description of a gaming- 
table and its consequences, from asermon which incurred the 
displeasure of the junior members of the University nearly 50 
years ago, and which then excited much conversation. 


“Could I paint in proper colours the variety of wretclredness 
which has been entailed upon whole families by a fatal fondness for 
play, the bare description would be more powerfal than the most 
nervous eloquence to deter you from it. How many fair estates have 
been sunk in this black and bottomless ocean, and the once happy 
possessor reduced to the last extremity of want and woe! Let us 
figure to ourselves a poor wretch returning from the midnight scene of 
rapine and iniquity, after he has been stript of his whole substance, 
what horror and desperation in his looks, what remorse and anguish 
inhis soul! How bitterly does he curse his folly, and bewail the 
miserable consequences of his imprudent conduct! He is stung and 
goaded even to madness, to think how many innocent persons are in- 
volved in his rein: his domestics deprived of their wages ; his wife 
reduced to beggary ; his poor little babes, who were born to a fair 
inheritance, cut off from all their flattering hopes, and thrown into 
the wide world to struggle with every kind of distress and wretched- 
ness! Miserable wretch that he is, how shall he support such dis- 
tracting reflections ? How shall he endure the load of such compli- 
eated sorrow? Alas! my brethren, they are too often insupport- 
able, and the poor caitiff, weary and heavy laden with woe, flies to 
death to ease him of the intolerable burden. Self-murder too coms 
monly closes this scene of horror, and (O shame! O misery !). the 
desperate miscreant loathing life and light, rushes headlong to the 
presence of God, with all his sins about him, uncancelled, una- 
toned ! 

“But let me drop this melancholy subject, and touch upon. the 
third kind of excess, which peop‘e are apt to run into at play, viz, 
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the extravagance of passion, or rather of all the passions jumbled 
together. And here, may Ibe allowed to draw back the curtain, 
° give you a short faint view of a set cf gamesters assembled toge. 

ther, for the laudable purpose of cheating and ruining each other ! 
What care and anxiety in their looks, what earnestness and atten. 
tion! With what jealousy and suspicion do they eye each other, 
couscious that they are all unprincipled in justice and honour? A 
thousand different passions seize upon their minds, and tyrannize by 
turns; they are in a perpetual agony, fluctuating alternately between 
burning hope and chilling fear; subject to all the extravagange and 
caprice of fortune: they have not a moment's respite, but like her 
fabulous wheel are in constant rotation, now hurried to the summit 
of joy and transport, and now burled down into the black abyss of 
melancholy end despair ; what frantic bursts of laughter on one side, 
what vollies of oaths, execrations, and blasphemies on the other? 
And is this called amusement, diversion, pleasure ? Surely it is the 
very eeaphnaiis of misery! it is more intolerable than the cruellest 
tortures Which the most ingentus tyrants ever invented : it were better 
to be chained to a rock, w hile a thousand vultures gnawed and con- 
sumed our vitals, than have our souls a prey to such fiery passions ! 
The one could only kill the body, the other would destroy both soul 
and body in hell.’ 


We could have chosen, for we were distracted in the choice, 
many more striking passages, than the two we have selected, to 
convey to our readers a just idea of the learning, the genius, 
and the eloquence of these splendid compositions. Had our 
limits not been restricted, we should have gratified ourselves 
and them, by exhibiting more in detail, energy without rant, 
pathos without bombast, and piety without fanaticism. 


—, 
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OF the Revolutionists, and of the present Ministry. By M. — 
Translated from the French. To which is prefixed, an histo- 
vical Memoir of Fouché, of Nantes, now styled Duke of 
Otranto. By the English Editor. Second Edition. 8vo, 
Pp. 158, Allmans, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 1816. 

We have, for some time, abstained from taking our usual pe- 

riodical survey of the political state of Europe, because the situ- 

ation of France appeared to us at once so unsettled and so pre- 
carious, that we could not form any rational estimate of its 


future condition, nor, consequently, of those circumstances 


arising out of that condition, which must, in a very materi: 
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degree, affect the permanent tranquillity, and some of the 
dearest interests, of other kingdoms. Our readers well know, 
that no foreigner has taken a deeper concern in the events of 
the French revolution than ourselves ; that none have pleaded 
more strongly, and more uniformly, the once desperate cause of 
the exiled Bourbons ; and that none laboured more to impress 
on the minds of the different statesmen of Europe, the tndis- 
pensible necessity of restoring the legitimate monarch of 
France, as the only sure means of crushing that revolutionary 
spirit which had kept the whole civilized world in a ferment 
for nearly the fourth part of a Century, and, consequently, 
as the only effective pledge of permanent peace and _ security. 
Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we hailed the resto- 
ration of Louis the 18th with unfeigned transports of joy, 
and we heartily congratulated the allied sovereigns on this 
successful result of their united efforts ; a result, however, as 
much owing to the madness of the foe they had to contend 
with, as to their own wisdom and perseverance. For it must 
not be forgotten, that the infatuation of believing that peace 
might still be preserved with Napoleone Buonaparte; that he 
might still fulfil a treaty, who, during his whole public life, 
had never made one solitary treaty which he had not violated, 
still prevailed ; and on this belief the fearful negotiations of 
Chatillon were opened and continued. We confess we then 
trembled for the fate of Europe. Had that treaty been signed, 
the seal had been fixed to the revolutionary spirit, and its cause 
would have triumphed over all opposition. Fortunately for the 
peace of society, the madman overshot his mark, and Louis 
AXVIL. established himself on the throne of his ancestors. 

It was natural to suppose that the new monarch, while he 
assiduously laboured to repair the calamitous effects of the 
revolution, would surround himself with men, whose attach- 
ment to his person and cause had been proved in the school 
of adversity ; with men who ‘ dared be honest in the worst 
of times ;’ with men wh» Lad sacrificed their fortunes, and 
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exposed their lives, in his service. We were fully awate tha 
he was placed in a situation at once of delicacy and of danger, 
But while caution was necessary, decision was more so, A 





weak, timid, and pusillanimous policy could neither satisfy 


friends, nor attach enemies. Men schooled in jacobinism; 
and trained in blood, men who had sworn implacable hatred 
to monarchy itself, and who had paid obedience to every suc- 
cessive usurper, were not likely to become faithful servants of 
a legitimate prince. Yet, strange to say, as if France had 
provoked the vengeance of heaven beyond the power of for- 
giveness, and the profligacy of one ruler, and the weakness of 
another, were destined alike to punish them for their heinous 
and long-continued offences, Louis XVIII. had recourse to 
4 line of conduct, and to a system of policy (if policy it could 
be called,) precisely such as his most malignant enemies would 
have chalked out for him. He rewarded his foes, he perse- 
cuted his friends, and he filled the different offices of the staté 
with known agents of the revolution, with wretches who had 
grown grey in crime, with traitors who had served the usurper 
with fidelity, and who still made no secret of their continued 
attachment to him! Quem Deus vudtt perdere --the adage is 
stale, but has been so frequently applicable to the different cha- 
racters who have figured on the French stage, during the last 














five and twenty years, and especially to those who either usurp- 
ed the reins of government, or who had a legitimate claim to 
hold them, that it forcibly occurs to the mind of any one 
who reflects on these extraordinary times. And certainly it 
was as applicable to Louis XVIII. at the present period, as it 
always was to the Corsican usurper. That unhappy prince 
was the only person, we believe, in his whole dominions, who 
was surprised to hear that Buonaparte had sailed from Elba, 
and had landed in France. The conduct of the government 
at this epoch was atrocious, but it was such as might have been 
expected. When a king surrounds himself with traitors, he 
canhot wonder if he is betrayed. The conduct of the people, 
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They had experienced the differenve be- 


Ny 
45; 


tdo, was execrable. 
tween the iron sceptre of a merciless usurper, and the mild 
sway of a benevolent prince. Yet had they not the spirit to 
rise in defence of that prince, and in resistance of that usur- 
per, even when the latter was guarded only by a scanty band 
of followers. It would appear as if tyranny were congenial 
with their souls; as if slavery was pleasing to their taste ; as 
if mildness and benevolence disgusted them, and they took 
asavage delight in blood and chains. 

The allies now saw and lamented their own folly. Their 
pretensions breathed more vigour and decision. They pre- 
pared for the conflict with alacrity,—the battle of Waterloo 
was fought—and the cause of justice and legitimacy once 
Buo- 
haparte was imprisoned in St. Helena; and Louis XVIII. 
As 


he had been guilty of one act of political suicide, we hailed 


more rose triumphant over oppression and usurpation, 
was once more placed in the palace of the Bourbons. 


his second return witha feeling of conviction that his mind 
must now be guarded against all weakness, and fortified agains‘ 
allerror, From that time we have watched him anxiously 
and closely. We commended those necessary acts of justice, 
Which consigned some few traitors to the scaffold, and doomed 
others to perpetual exile; but we viewed with extreme sus- 
picion and alarm the protection and favour extended to others. 
Why, we asked, were a Ney, and a LABEDOYERE exécuted, 
and a Foucur, and a Davousr rewarded? On what prin- 
ciple of justice, on what notions of policy, was this distinc- 
tion made? We are aware that humanity required limits 
to be imposed even on acts of justice. The traitors who fell 
deserved their fate, ’tis true, but no man conversant with the 
history of the times can deny that the traitors who survived 
and flourished demand a similar fate, for two more atrocious 
monsters the annals of the revolution do not present. 
Unfortunately the general system of the new government 


of France has been any thing but anti-revolutionary. The 
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Royalists, properly so called, and here, perhaps, it may be ne. 
cessary to define what we mean by the term, have not, indeed, 
been exposed to active persecution, but every engine of 
calumny has been employed against them, if not with the 
direct sanction of the king, most assuredly with the approba- 
tion of his ministers, and by the instrumentality o: their 
immediate agents. By Royalists, we mean, those men who 
either emigrated with the Royal Family, and fought in the 
Condean army, and attached themselves to the king, in the 
hour of adversity, and preserved their attachment, from 
principle and from duty, amidst every vicissitude of fortune ; 
or those who, impressed with the same feelings, and enter- 
taining the same sentiments, thought they could serve the 
Royal cause with better eflect, by remaining in France. 
Among the latter of this class, must be ranked most of the 
leaders aud soldiers of the Vendean army. The former 
of these, on their return to France, hada right to expect, 
if not a reward for their approved fidelity, at least an honour- 
able means of subsistence; and, in the distribution of offices, 
a decided preference, over the abettors of the revolution, and 
the known and marked enemies of the king. But the reverse 
of this, has, unfortunately, been the case. Nothing effective 
has been done for them; and very few of them, indeed, 
bave been employed, while some of the most notorious and 
most atrocious heroes of the revolution, and most active 
participators in all its multifarious crimes have been made 
objects of favour and of confidence, by Louis XVIII. 
and his eabiuet. In order to raise an outery against the 
Royalists, an appellation has been assigned to them, well 
calculated, for obvious reasons, to excite a prejudice and an 
odium against them. ‘They are now termed Ultra-Royalisis 
—the evident object of which term is to make the people of 
France believe, and the new land owners in particular, that 


°. , . . . ° ) 
they wish to restore the ancient government of France in all 


lis plenitude of power, and with all its feudal institutions 
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and with all its abuses. This is a false accusation, framed for 
interested purposes, the base fabrication of the constitutionalists, 
those weathercocks of the revolution who have assisted in the 
erection of the numerous forms of government which have been 
imposed upon their wretched country since the year 1789, and 
who have likewise assisted in the demolition of them all. Allthe 
determined Jacobins, Republicans, and Buonapartists, have 
eagerly echoed the ery, because it is calculated to keep the 
public mind in a state of agitation and alarm, and. so pre- 
pare it for some fresh explosion. A regular correspondent of 
arespectable evening paper, in this country, has been par- 
ticularly anxious to give the same tone to the English press. 
If we mistake not, with all his professions of independence, 
the correspondent in question is in the pay of the worst part 
of the French government. And hence it is, that Ultra- 
Royalists has become a cant word in the English papers, no ene 
of the editors of which, we suspect, has given himself the 
trouble to trace its origin, or to define its meaning. ‘They may 
rest assured, however, that they are lending themselves, tiiough 
unintentionally, to the support of a faction, which, sooner or 
later, unless it be speedily crushed, will dethrone the king, 
and produce a fresh revolution, either bya change of dynasty, 
or by the introduction of some other new constitution, taken, 
athazard, out of one of the pigeon-holes in the secretary of 
the constitutionalists ; or of the Abbi Steves himself (whose 
hew title we do not recollect) if, by this time, they are not 
completely emptied. 

But the most extraordinary, and we must be allowed to say, 
the most disgusting, feature in the conduct of the present go- 
vernment of France, is the dissolution of the Chamber of De- 
puties, or French House of Commons, and.the circumstances 
connected with that measure. The proceedings of that house 
Were such, generally, as toensure and to deserve the confidence 


of the country. ‘The majority were actuated by the best sent- 


ments, and, apparently, were intent on removing, as far as 
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possible, every trace of the revolution, by repairing, as much a¢ 
in them lay, the evils which it had engendered, and broughe 
to maturity. ‘They raised, indeed, a strong, aye, and a virtuons, 
oppositicn, to the proposal of the Cabinet for appropriating to 
the public service, such portions of the forests and lands of 
which the clergy had been despoiled, by the early revolutionists, 
and for which no purchasers had been found. It will afford 
matter for astonishment, indeed, to future ages, that sucha 
proposal should have originated in a cabinet, over which a 
Bournon presided, and in which a Ricaiev held a conspicu- 
ous part ; as it afforded a complete sanction to the conduct of the 
regicides, who had made their first attack on the altar as the surest 
means of overturning the throne. Even that arch-hypocrite 
Steves himself, had strenuously opposed the original spoliation of 
the church ; and every true royalist, every real friend to his 
country, had joined in the opposition. The measure, however, 
was carried, and proved the origin, and, to a certain extent, the 
causes to all the mischief which ensued. Was it not natural, 
then, of believe, was it not natural, indeed, to expect, that one 
of the first measures of Louis XVIII. on his restoration to the 
throne, would be an act of common justice, by the instant 
restitution to the oppressed emigrants, lay and clerical, of 
those possessions of which they had been atrociously robbed, and 
vf which no appropriation had yet been made.—This policy 
dictated, this justice demanded. And, we confess _ that, 
when he shrank from the performance of such an act, we drew 
the most unfavourable conclusions, as to the strength of his 
understanding, the correctness of his judgment, and the wis- 
dom of his designs. How, then, was our astonishment in- 
creased, to fiud, that the mere indication of an intention to do 


justice to the clergy, without injustice to any one else, roused the 


sensitive apprehensions of the cabinet, and was considered as 
a sufficient cause for calling a new parliament, and for raising 
an alarm throughout the country ! 

In order, however, to conciliate the clergy, in some measure, 
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the new parliament has been recommended to increase thew 
stipends. ‘Their landed property, it seems, it is sull resolved to 
sell, Our readers need not be told, that after the violent seizure 
of the church property, by the first revolutionary leaders, this 
notable project was first adopted of degrading the clergy into su- 
pendiaries of the government. These men had a two-fold oh- 
ject in view; first, to render the clergy contemptible in the eyes 
of the people, for the purpose of destroying their influence over 
the minds of their flocks, and so preparing the way for the de- 
struction of religion itself; and, secondly, to make thein the 
abject tools, and passive instruments, of each successive ruler 
of the state. It is well known that this double purpose was fully 
answered, Can it, then, ever have entered even into the 
wildest imagination of the wildest of visionaries, that this very 
project, by the aid of which the altar and the throne had been 
overturned, and religion itself proscribed, reviled, and an- 
nihilated, throughout. the whole extent of France, could be 
revived, or rather continued in action, and extended in effect. 
by a prince whose piety and devotion were caried even to 
bigotry? There is in this something so inconsistent, and so 
unaccountable, that we are wholly at a loss to impute it to any 
thing, but the strange prevalence of some revolutionary in- 
fluence about the throne. 

To some similar cause must be imputed the awkward flattery 
of the King, by the Constitutionalists, and even by some of the 
most furious Revolutionists; a flattery, which must immediately 
open the eyes of any man of sénse, to the peril of his situa- 
tion, Cana Kine be pleased with the commendations of Kx- 
GiciDEs ? Can a legilunate Sovereign be soothed by the praises 
of the staunchest friends, and most steady adherents, to usurpers 
of every class and denomination ?—But this is not the only act 
of inconsistency and weakness which Louis XVIII. has com- 
mitted since his resumption of the regal dignity. The Charter, 
the whole Charter, and nothing but the Charter, seems to be the 
watchword of his majesty’s counsellors. For this they praise 
him, and for this he takes credit to himself. But the praise 
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392 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
is groundless, and the credit is invalid. We have not leisure 


to refer to the last of the thousand and one constitutions which 


the fertile invention of the Abbé Steyes, and his revolutionary 


disciples, have, in the abundance of their patriotism, supplied 
for France. But we well recollect that the constitutionmongers 
of the day, in the Charter in question, professed to have 
specially provided for the freedom of the press, and the freedom 
of election, two objects which we Englishmen know, alone, 
how to value and how to secure. Has the King obeyed the 
charter in respect of these provisions ? Is it not notorious to the 
whole world, that many works, and many newspapers, have 
been stopped in embryo, and the whole seized by the rude 
hands of a Paris Police, before their appearance, to the ab- 
solute destruction of the freedom of the press? Nor has any 
allegation of treason or sedition been the pretext for those acts 
of violence and: injustice. Noj works breathing the purest 
spirit of loyalty, and containing the most dutiful and the most 
salutary advice to the King and to the country, have been sup- 
pressed, for no other reason, than because the opinions which 
they promulgated did not precisely square with the views of a 
semi-revolutionary cabinet. That some restriction on the 
press should be imposed in France, in her present condition, 
we always contended; because we knew that the Jacobinical 
ferment was still in activity, and that it would not cease to 
work unless restrained by the strong arm of legal power. But 
the King was not warranted in assuming any authority of 
himself; or of employing any prerogative which the law might 
assign him for a purpose directly the reverse of that for which 
it must have been intended. ‘To boast of the freedom of the 
press, as secured by the charter, under these circumstances, 
is not merely to hold out a deception, but to offer an insult to 
the people! The original of the translated work before us, and 
the last production of M. De Cnareausriann, have been the 
victims of this unnatural, this suicidal, tyranny. 

With regard to the freedom of election, it is equally noto- 


yous, that the Kine’s name has been made use of, by his ml 
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nisters, for the avowed purpose of influencing the choice of 


the electors, and, by a policy which we are ata loss for words 
to characterize, of preventing them from returning the most 
devoted and approved friends of the monarch and of the mo- 
narchy!!! One word more connected with this topic, and 
we close the painful subject of these remarks for the present. 
The number of members returned to the last parliament (our 
readers will excuse us for the use of terms, more pleasing 
to our ears, and more intelligible to a British public, and, 
at the same time be it observed, most appropriate) in the 
lower house was, we believe, about four hundred; but, the 
King, by his fiat, has reduced the number to about two hun- 
dred and sixty. Now it is impossthle, we apprehend, that this 
boasted charter, which was to regenerate France, and to 
work miracles in her favour, could have left a point of so 
much importance to the public, as the number of represen- 
tatives tobe returned to the national council, to the will ef 
the King. And if not, instead, of deserving praise for his 
rigid adherence to the charter (of which we have been told 
by his flatterers, usque ad Nauseam), he must have violated 
the charter, either in the first instance or in the last! 

Were we to analyze the government of Louis Tre 1Srn, 
even during the last nine months, we could exhibit many 
more acts of inconceivable weakness, and of ruinou policy. 
But, let not his fears of Royalists overpower him; if he pro- 
ceedin the same carcer which he is now pursuing, he may 
rest assured that, in another twelve months, he wil! not have 
We shall 


not be suspected of enmity either to his person or to his 


a hundred pure royalists in his whole dominions. 


cause. Our attachment to both was proved in the days o3 
adversity ;—it was steady, consistent, and disinterested. We 
looked to his restoration, as to the commencement of a happy 
fra for France and for Europe. We took it for granted, that 
revolutionary measures, and revolutionary agents, would never 


eo . : ‘ ° ° . 
find favour or countenance with him; we hailed hiny as the 
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S04 ORIGINAL ERITICISM. 
dignified represensative of legitimate power, as_ the regal 
inheritor of legitimate rights. 

We thought, ner did we think rashly or unadvisedly, the' 
his government would be a death-blow to the revolutionary 
powcr. Ilad it been so, it should still have had the feeble, 
but honest, support of our pen. But it has fostered, encou- 
raged, and protected, men and measures, which it ought to 
have consigned to merited execration. Louts is surrounded by 
ministers who will not let him hear the voice of truth ;---they 
have laboured to banish it from France. “Tis from foreigners 
alone, then, that this monarch must expect to receive those sa- 
lutary warnings which even Kings should regard with respect, 
when they proceed from an unsuspicious quarter. When 
Monsixur, the present King of France, was considered a 
demi-philosopher, he read much; thought more than _ his 
countrymen usually do; and passed current with the world for 
something of a sage. We had hoped that the prejudices which 
he had thus imbibed were left in the shades of retirement, 
whence he was called to his throne. We now begin to fear, 
we have been mistaken, But it is our fervent wish that 
this mistaken Prince may still retrace his steps, change his 
counsellors, and adopt a more wise and vigorous system of 
policy ! 

Qur readers will pardon this apparent digression; but 
the subject of the book before us naturally suggested these 
reflections to our minds; and, as ’tis some time since we 
took our usual view of the politics of the Continent, we em- 
Lraced the present opportunity for declaring our sentiments 
on the actual state of France. In the authors of the tracts on 
our table, we have, fortunately, found two writers, one 4 
Frenchman, the other an Englishman, both men of sense, 
observation, and reflection, whose sentiments appear, on the 
subject of French policy, to be in perfect unison with out 
own ; at least on all leading points. The “ English Edi- 
tor,” has rendered au acceptable service to the public by the 
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the trouble he has taken to collect such a biographical sketch 
of that well-known character, Fouché of Nantes, Duke of 
Otranto. ‘To all persons conversant with the events of the 
French revolution, the notable achievements of this person- 
age, this minister of police to a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon, cannot be unknown. In his address to the rea- 
der, the Editor assigns his reasons for translating the French 
pamphlet. . 

“ The object of the English Editor in publishing a translation of 
this eloquent and truly patriotic pamphlet, (suppressed in France ly 
Fouché of Nantes, the minister of Police, and its author imprisoned !) 
is to endeavour to open the eyes of his countrymen toa truth, which 
he fears is not sufficiently felt; viz. that whilst three-fourths of the 
population of France are struggling to escape from the baneful 
influence of Jacobinism, the continuance of which, in their un- 
happy kingdom, can alone render either just or necessary the gua- 
rantees at present occupying the attention of the diplomatists ; 
that pernicious sect appears for the second time to have fascinated the 
minds, and poisoned the counsels, not only of the allied sovereigns, 
but even those of his most Christian Majesty !" 


Though the historical memoir of his Grace of Otranto 
takes the precedence in the book before us, we shall postpone 
our notice of it, till we have given some account of the 
translated work. ‘The author of that work, in very few words, 
contrasts the expectutions of the French fromthe restoration of 
their king, with their subsequent disappointment—* The re- 
volution is about to end,’ he assures us,‘ was heard on all sides 3’ 
©The revolution continues, he adds, is now ‘ the lamentable 
ery on all sides !’—and well it may be when criminals are 
honoured and loyal subjects persecuted. He then attempts 
to open the eyes of his countrymen to the dangers. which 
surround them, and to indicate the cause and the remedy. 
He must excuse us, however, for telling him that he is 
grossly mistaken in his assertion, “ that it is in France, and 
in France alone, that the French Revolution has been well 
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understood.”’ His translator reminds him of the memorable 
reflections of Mr. Burke ; and several others might be pointed 
out to convince him of his error. Having thus corrected 





his own error, we must,express our concurrence with him in 





imputing error to the allies. 

‘* The error of the allies which cost us so dear, consists in the 
persuasion that the tyrant being once overthrown, the revolution ends 
with hiny; as if he were its creator, as if the existence of this 
revolution were identified with the destinies of one man, Is 
roots are far deeper : Buonaparte was onlyone of its numberless 
agents; and although he might be believed for a moment the sole 
heir of the great criminals who preceded him, he has passed away, 
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leaving his sword and his mask to those who are called to succeed 
him.” ' 

Baonaparte was not the creator, but the creature, of the 
revolution—he eaisted, ‘tis true, before it; but it was that 
which gave him public birth, which introduced him to the 
world, and which made him the husband of Barras'’s cast off 
mistress, and the commander of the ragged, shirtless, and 
famished army, collected for the plunder of Italy; an honour 
for which he was immediately indebted to the murder of 
seven thousand Parisians on the memorable fifth of October. 
In our preceding remarks on the clergy of France, we took 
occasion to observe, that the fathers of the revolution found it 
necessary for the accomplishment of their plans to eradicat 
all religious principle from the minds of the people. ‘This 
author truly states--- : 








** The distinguishing character of the French Revolution, that 
character which is uniquein the annals of the world, is ATHeIsM; 
and the first madman that declared, there is no God, was likewise the 
tirst revolutionist, concealed in the shade during a long course of 
ages, appearing from time to time in the midst of men only to excilé 
their contempt, or their horrors, and to expiate, by their punish- 
ment, a crime considered to be the most abominable that could be 
committed against society ; Atheists appeared in broad day, for 
the first time, in the 18th century; an epoch doubtless the grandes 
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‘shaman bistory, if its grandest epochs are those which embrace 
the greatest misfortunes of hamanity. They attacked every thing, 
because every institution of social order is founded on the belief 
of a Deity; they poisoned every thing, because they addressed 
themselves to the passions, which it is the office of religion to repress, 
By their hypocrisy, they succeeded in seducing even sovereigns whom 
they were about to overthrow ; they established an influence even in 
their councils; acquiring audacity in proportion as they increased 
in numbers, or rose in credit, they succeeded at last in sharing 
that power which they had enervated or corrupted, and the apostles 
of annihilation and destruction promised to regenerate the world. 

“ Then we witnessed a spectacie, of which not even an idea could 
have been previously formed. Down to that period, in all the poli- 
tical revolutions which had agitated and desolated the world, we 
beheld the visionary or ambitious characters who executed them, 
directing their views either to obtain possession of the existing power, 
on purpose to domineer over the forms of the political and reli 
gious system already established ; or overturning that power, in order 
tosubstitute some new form of government in its place, some new 
system of worship, or some new code of legislation. But never 
before did the most frantic demagogues conceive the idea of sweep- 
ing at once, froma people, its laws, its manners, its traditions, its 
recollections, its creed, its public worship ; its religion ; its morality ; 
ina word, all the fundamental bases of society; and, of frecon- 
siructing the fabric of the social order, with the vain abstractions 
of metaphysical materialism! Such were th¢ achievements re- 
served for our atheistical legis)ators.” 

When these atheists had succeeded in the full accomplish- 
ment of their infernal business, they felt sensible that they 
bad committed themselves sa far as to preclude all hope of 
pardon, should the friends of social order ever obtain the 
ascendancy. Hence fear, as this author observes, became 
the prominent feeling of their bosoms, and their ruling prin- 
ciple of action---und this it was that rendered them despe- 
rate, 
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" Ever divided among themselves daring the period of their bloody 
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anarchy, as ferocious against each other as wild beasts, these fac. 
tious men united instantaneously, as if by a sort of instinct, as soon 
as the royalist party appeared to revive, and this instinct was Feas, 
Fear, in short, fear alone, as soon as they had arrived at the convic. 
tion, that their demagogic systems, their tumultuary legislation 
threatened to fall, and to involve themselves in their ruin, deter. 
mined these fierce republicans to create for themselves a sove. 
reign of their own stamp, a sovereign, who should afford them, in 
his own crimes, a sufficient guarantee for impunity to theirs. A low. 
born stranger presented himself; he plunged his hands in the 
innocent and sacred blood with which theirs were embrued, and 
from that moment, they surrendered themselves to him without re. 
serve, prepared for every attempt, resigned to every command, 
able tosupport every thing, excepting the return of /egilimate au- 
thority. 

** Bound madly to the tyrant by this species of infernal compact, 
and collected from all quarters under bis iron sceptre, we beheld 
them, during tbe whole period that he oppressed France, complying 
with all bis caprices, becoming the instruments of his fury, and ins 
venting praises to varnish his crimes, That man, so vi-ibly raised 
up by Providence to complete the punishment of a guilty nation, 
appears likewise to have been commissioned to commence that of 
its oppressor, while the invincible fears with which they were 
beset sured him always of their unresisting patience and devoted 


— submission,” 


Fear thus led the degraded people of France to submit to 
the most galling tyranny that ever was imposed on a_ nation; 
and rendered them the devoted slaves of as odious a despot 
as ever existed on the face of the earth. ‘The tyrant himself 
was actuated by the same fear of legitimate authority which 
reigned paramount in theirown bosoms. And thus it was 
that opposite effects were produced by one and the same 
cause. Fear made hima tyrant---Fear made them his slaves. 


‘“‘ Thus we can consistently explain those prodigies, otherwise it 
explicable, of that reign of destruction, of that reign of twelve yeal, 
ia which were accumulated all the woes and crimes of several ages 
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That the dynasty of a Corsican adventurer might during his own 
life-time become the most ancient dynasty of Europe, his hand mast 
burl from their thrones all the Sovereigns of the civilized world ! 
Such a project, which resembles the reveries of a feverish patient, 
did not alarm him, because he was possessed already by a paramount 
terror, It is true, these Kings had numerous and well-disciplined 
armies; but he triumphed over those armies by precipitating upon them 
whole generations, and those generations, successively immolated, 
unceasingly sprang up, to serve at once his fears and his fury. To 
attain this astonishing result, he found it not necessary to struggle 
against great obstacles, or to display sublime efforts of genius. An 
unhappy people, degraded by impiety and anarchy, fell withcut re- 
sistance into the bands of the revolutionists, and the revolutionists 
delivered both the people and themselves to this man, because he was 
an Usurper. 

“ The usurpation having become a reciprocal guarantee between 
the master and his slaves, they gave to this supremacy, contrived 
against all society, the forms of regular government. Decrees of 
spoliation, arrets of death, of conscription, &c. issuing from the 
palace of the Thuilleries, first received the servile acclamations of 
the senate, and then, traversing France with the rapidity of lightning, 
reached the Prefectures, which ensured their frightful execution. 
From the bosom of the Prefectures issued forth those ominous troops 
of clerks and gens d'armes who explored the cities of the country, 
snatching from the poor their last crown, and tearing from mothers 
their last child. Within the inclosure of the Prefectures, were 
drawn, measured, and numbered, those innumerable flocks devoted 
to slanghter; there, the lamentations and groans of the victims 
perpetually resounded, mixed with the abuse, and what is still more 
insupportable, the raillery, of their executioners; in a word, there 
commenced that desolation of France which was finally completed in 
camps and hospitals. The most sacred laws of nature were vio- 
lated ; prisons, tortures, fetters, fire, were all employed, to 
ative at the grand object of an administration, whose only science 
Was to supply men and money. Barbarous recruiters, and wnre- 
lenting collectors, at the same time that they renewed every year 


the ranks of the army, and repaired unceasingly the deficiencies in 
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the finances, the Prereers (it is of importance to make tiem knows) 
became the chiefs of spies, and filled the fortresses with prisoners, 
they watched over the public Schools to enforce the execution of thos 
rules, which corrupted youth ; they watched the ministers of religion 
to cover them with opprobrium, to destroy or to direct their info. 
ence ; they watched over the whole population to mislead it, to corrupt 
it more and more every day, and to keep it in continual alarm.” 


This is an accurate sketch of the revolutionary machinery 
employed for the ruin of France, and the desolation of the 
continent. It was worthy the mah whe invented it, and it 
enabled Buonaparte to render the greater part of Europe obe- 
dient to his nod, and submissive to his sway. But by what 
infatuation is it that Louts XVIII. pursues this destructive 
engine of power, employed, as it has been, once, to hurl 
“him from his throne, and to restore the usurper of it? The 
same system of Prefectures still subsists, and, if we be not 
misinformed, many of Buonaparte’s prefects are suffered to 
retain their places. This is an act of imbecility for which the 
ministers of Louis deserve impeachment. It ought to have 
-been the first object of that monarch, on his restoration, to 
abolish every trace of the revolution ; to annihilate the whole 
system, and, if possible, to obliterate every recollection of 
it from the minds of his subjects. Instead of this, he has 
preserved all the revolutionary institutions, whether honorary, 
judicial, administrative, or political. He thus keeps alive, 
as it were, recollections which it is both his interest and his 
duty to efface, and, in a manner, perpetuates that revolu- 
tionary fire, the last embers of which it ought to be the study 
of his life to extinguish ! !! 

The author justly observes that, had the tyrant been able to 
resume his plans of destruction, after his defeat in Russia, 


he might have still retained his ill-gotten power. But goaded 
by that fear which rendered him desperate, he rushed forwards 
to his ruin. When the allies first entered Paris, the country 
is represented as having been divided into four different 
partics. ‘* The people restless, unsettled, exasperated, 4p 
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t) pearing to prefer every suffering to the terrors of the oppressor 
t; from whom they had been delivered: the numberless agents 
xe of tyranny who lost every thing, and feared every things 
= the Republicans, and other political innovators, divided 
» ‘among themselves in principles and opinions, ut unani- 
m mous in one dogma, that the worst possible government 
was a monarchy, which numbered fourteen centuries of ex- 
ry istence and prosperity; and, lastly, the Royalists, who de- 
_ manded, along with their legitimate prince, the ancient 
it monarchy in its might and majesty; and religion, without 
“ which neither monarchy nor any other society can exist. 
" The allies had no settled plan, when they took possession 
x of the French capital, they were dazzled by the splendour of 
rt those military achievements, which, for ten years, had shed 
P a false lustre round the blood-stained throne of the usurper ; 
. and they gave the French eredit for wisdom or policy, and for 
4 public virtue, which they ought to have known were strangers to 
P their bosoms. 
. ‘“ However attached they might be, both by principle and by 
7 interest, to all the institutions which favoured legitimate monarchy, 
, they drew this inference from their original errors—that a people 
f capable of performing such exploits must possess a resolute will 
4 and generous sentiments; and that, after having delivered it from 
’ its tyranny, justice, and generosity, required them not to impose 
, upon it laws too severe, or a government which it should dislike. 
; All that has since followed was necessary to convince them, that, 
; inthe heart of Europe, as well as in the most oppressed regions of 
Asia, there may exist au extreme hardihood without honour, and 
ao anlimited patience without patriotism or virtue. They proceeded 
. fluctuating in this uncertainty, the cry of Vive le Roi was batarded by 
. some faithful subjects; it increased by degrees, it was propagated 
from mouth to mouth ; it became a general acclamation, which re« 


sounded in their ears, and decided the re. establishmentof the Bourbons. 
This was a thunderbolt for the revolutionists, and no language can 
express their terror and dismay.” 


Had this glorious opportunity been properly ‘improved, the 
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vevolution had really been at an end. But there was a com. 
promising policy prevalent on every side. The allies meaning 
well, but ignorant of the characters they had to deal with, 
suffered themselves to be cajoled by the revolutionists ;---ac- 
knowledged the usurped powers of the Senate, and entered into 
a negotiation, where they should have dictated terms, It wag 
by this means that all the agents of Buonaparte retained thei 
situations, and were thus prepared to intrigue for the restora. 
tion of their old master. 


** The King, wanting then (as he himself has deigned to allow) 
that experience which he has since so dearly purchased, confirmed 
all these fatal concessions, and entered his capital encircled by his 
most implacable enemies. All was already over, the conspiracy 
begun—and the destruction of legitimate power sworn !" 

(To be concluded in our net.) 
a, IO ee 
REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 

——— 

The Christian Observer and Eclectic Review. 

Amonc the effects of the Baptismal controversy is the dissolution 
of the partnership which has hitherto subsisted between the Christian 
Observer and the Eclectic Review. Notice of this event has been 
formally published in the Christian Observer for July 1816, in the 
following terms: ‘‘The Eclectic Reviewers having been in the 
general habit of vindicating from attack the doctrines which are 
according to godliness, may be supposed on this ground to have 
acquired a ceriain degree of credit among religious -readers of all 
descriptions. For some time past, however, their work has assumed 
so hostile an attitude towards the Established Church, to say notbing 
of the state, as to induce many persons, who formerly favoured ils 
design, to regard its progress with no small degree of suspicion and 

distrust.” 

The immediate occasion of offence is an article which appeared in 
the Eclectic Review for May, and which has since been published #8 
a@ separate tract, in which the Reviewer is accused by his adversary of 
laying to the charge of the Established Church that “ her Liturgy is 
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Popish, because it maintains the popish doctrine on the important 
point of baptismal regeneration.” 

We shal] not attempt in the present instance either to mediate 
between the two Reviewers, or to widen the breach between them. 
We haye already produced from the Christian Observer and British 
Review, sufficient evidence of the weakness and incompetence of the 
Calvinistic Critics, and as far as the language of the Liturgy is concern 
ed, the masterly publication of Doctor Lawrence has brought this cone 
troversy to a perpetual end. Though the Eclectic Reviewer differs 
in all other points from the Christian Observer, and those who adopt 
his sentiments, yet in the interpretation of our baptismal offices they 
‘gre agreed in imputing a popish sense to the natural and obvious ex posi- 
tion of them. This imputation we strenuously deny, for we assign no 
efficacy to the water, to the priest, or to ‘ the sprinkling of water in 
the name of the holy Trinity,’ but all to the blessing of God annexed to 
his owo institution; and we have no hesitation in subscribing our 
assent to the scriptaral language of Doctor Lawrence, concerning the 
opinion which the Church entertains of the grace of Baptism: “ It is 
not to the virtue of the consecrated element, but to the word of God 
that she ascribes it, to that word of God which does not re- 
turn unto him void, but accomplishes the purpose for which it was 
sent.” 

But though it is not our intention to interfere in this dispute between 
the rival Reviewers, we cannot overlook the sentiments, which the 
Christian Observer has expressed on this occasion. With his usual 
eomplacency he asks, and returns answer to himself; ‘‘ If the argue 
ments of this writer are so futile, why, it may be asked, have we 
thought them worthy of an answer? We reply, that it certainly was 
not our intention at first to pay the smallest attention to this pub- 
lication, and if we have changed our purpose it has arisen, not from 
any conviction of the force of his arguments, but partly from under- 
standing, that in certain quarters, it was consi ‘ered as unsnswerable ; 
partly because weak but well-meaning minds might be disposed by 
the sophistry of the Author's reasonings, or shaken by the confidence 
of his assertions, and partly because it may be of some use not only to 
the-Church, but to those who dissent from her; indeed, we should say 
to the community at large, that the principles of the Eclectic Review 
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should be jnsily appreciated,” To these positions we most entirely 
assent, and from the wide and extensive circulation of the Christian 
Observer, among ‘* Protestant Dissenters and others,” as the act of 
Parliament pithily defines a certain amphibious description of religion- 
ists, We should augur no ordinary good, if its pages were frequenily 
employed ig exposing the various arts of propagating false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism, disloyalty and civil insubordination. We feel 
happy in acknowledging our obligations to the Reverend John Scott, 
of Hull, who in a Jetter to the Editor of the Christian Observer has 
exposed the political tenets of the Eclectic Review, and its tendency 
to inflame ihe ; eople with a spirit of disaffection, and avowed a manly 
resolution ‘‘ to have no communication with persons, who seemed 
equally disposed to preach rebellion against the government and viru- 
lent animosity against the Establisbed Church.” 

There is a trite proverb, that when rogues fall out, truth will out: 
and in consequence of this dispute, we are authoritatively informed, 
that “‘ the conductors of the Eclectic Review set out on their critical 
career, professedly in conjunction with Churchmen, and assumed as 
the basis of their religious system, the doctrinal articles of the Church 
of England. But now that the aid of Churchmen is no longer deem- 
ed necessary, the conductors take this method of paying their debt of 
gratitude to their former coadjutors, for raising them to that height 
in literary estimation to which they have attained.” It is easy to 
conceive what interpretation will be given to éhe doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England, by persons who dissent from her communion, 
aud aflect to assume them as the basis of their religious system, 
and often have we been surprized and grieved by the facility with 
which the scholars of the establishment have lent the assistance 
of their deep and varied erudition, to support the literary projects 
of the Dissenters. We are heré told, that the fame of the 
Eclectic Review has been raised by the labour of Churchmen, and 
many distinguished members of our two Universities have been known 
to co-operate with the Monthly, and even the Edinburgh, Reviewers ; 
and what has been the return of gratitude, but to embrace every 
suitable occasion of reviling the Church, in its principles and doctrines, 
and all its ordinances of religious Service. 

But the Christian Observer will teach us, that ‘‘ moderate Church- 
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men and moderate Dissenters, have of Jate shewn a disposition to lay 
aside their mutual animosities, and to avoid al] unessential disputes, 
about differences of form and apprehended defects of constitution 
and worship, ‘They have wisely and piously thonght it more than 
time, that all who fear God, and value the souls of their fellow-crea- 
tures, should recollect how brief is the space allotted to them, fot 
endeavouring to promote the glory of God, and the good of thar 
fellow-creatures. This enlarged spirit of Christian philanthropy, has 
been hailed by all good men, as one of the peculiar glories of these 
latter days, and a pledge of brighter hopes in prospeet.” p. 462. ‘The 
degrees of Churchmanship and Dissent are too refined for our percep- 
tions. Our desire is tosee Churchmen consistent in maintaining 
ecclesiastical principles, and with every respect for the conscientious 
scruples of the sectaries, zealous in endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace, scrupulous in avoiding those who cause 
divisions among them, and jealous of the form of sound words, 
which they have received, and of the Apostolical constitution of their 
Church, The experience of every day, approves the wisdom of these 
principles, and exhibits mew proof of the folly and inefficacy of com- 
promising them. What lust of controversy was not excited by the ac- 
commedating liberality of Mr. Bean's Zeal without Invocation, and 
Mr. Cunningham's Velvet Cushion? Mr. Scott asks? If the Eclectic 
Review is the publication which our Dissenting Brethren patronize, 
and press into public notice, what are we to think of all the professions 
of candour and liberality, even towards the Church, which they so 
copiously make, at the meetings of our Bible Societies, and on other 
public occasions ?" ‘* What shall we think of them, but that they 
are vox et praterea nihil? An instance in point lately occurred in 
the Town of Colchester, where a Clergyman, equally beloved for his 
virtue, and distinguished for his zeal, happened on a public occasion to 
speak of ‘‘ the Holy Alliance between Church and State.” The ex- 
pression instantly provoked the sensitive irritability of the Dissenters, 
and some remarks appeared addressed to the Editor of a provincial 
Chronicle, full of misrepresentation, malevolence, and asperity. , 
We must not conclude these remarks on the spurious and unavailing 
jiberality of the Christian Observer, and the unsoundness of his ecclesi- 
astical principles, without denouncing an instance of gross misrepresen- 
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tation in an occasional criticism. In p. 416 it is said: ‘* Indeed if the 
statement of Dr. Lawrence in a pamphlet, which he has recently pub. 
lished (pp. 17,18.) be correct, none of the Clergy believe whiat js 
contended for by Dr, Mant, namely, that in every instance, persons 
are regenerated in baptism, and in baptism exclusively.” Such of our 
readers as have read the elaborate work of the professor, will hardly 
stppress their indignation, at the air of contempt which this cursory 
remark contains ; but what will be the surprize of those who have not 
read it, to learn, that notwithstanding the imposing appearance of a 
formal reference, Dr. Lawrence in the place referred to, makes no 
such assertion as is imputed to him, that when he speaks of a ‘* position 
which no one holds," he means the position that supernatural grace is, 
in point of fact, necessarily and constantly conferred by baptism in the 
case of adults as well as of infants; that according to the prefixed 
analysis, the conclusion of the eighth chapter is to prove, ‘‘ Baptismal 
regeneration absolute and universal :" and in the recapitulation of his 
whole argument, p. 164, he says ; “I have sufficiently proved, I trust, 
that regeneration is contemplated by the Church of England, as 
the appropriate effect of Baptism.” Sach impositions on popular 
credulity, might lead us tosuspect the veracity of the Christian Observer, 
even more than his critical capacity. Well may a moderate writer in 
a sub-equ-eat number, in speaking of the sanetifying, add, ‘* and if we 
may Use the terin in what is now to be considered its looser sense, the 
regenerating influences of the Holy Spirit,” andannex to a quotation 
a wish, that “* another sentence did not exist in the annals of contrue 
versy on this unhappy subject.” p. 592. 

Unhappy it has certainly proved to the fair fame of the Christian 
Observer: and the pertinacity with which he prolongs the contest, 
partakes more of the character of infatuation, than of rational convie- 
tion. From bis ‘! answers to correspondents,” in some late numbers, 
it would seem that they have remonstrated with him to this effect. 


We hail the omen of his decay: qaos Deus vult perdere, privs 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 


Some snperficial observers have expressed surprise that the Empe- 
surs Of Lussia aod Austiia, and the King of Prussia, entered into a 
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convention, the 26th of September, 1815, ‘ to act conformably to the 
words of the Holy Scripture, which commands all men to consider 
each other as brethren, and in which they recommend to their people, 
with the most teader solicitude, to strengthen themselves, more and 
more, in the principles and exercise of the duties which the divine 
Saviour taught to mankind ;"* but the object and policy of it must be 
obvious to those who are acquainted with the sanguinary and intolerant 
canons of the Romish Church, which are traly described in our statutes, 
as false, impious, damnable, and heretical, or with the unuiterable 
calamities which they produced in most parts of Europe, by promoting 
treasonable conspiracies, massacres, assassinations, atid rebellions. I 
shal) lay before the reader a specimen of these canons, and a sketch of 
the Romish hierarchy, by which they have been enforced, 

By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council, by the general Council 
of Lyons, by that of Piss, sess. 14, by the genera) Council of Constance, 
sess. 12, 37,37, by that of Basil, sess. 24, 34, 40, 41, the Pope is not 
only empowered, but commanded and sworn, to depose and deprive 
Sovereiga Princes of their dominions, their dignity and honour, for 
reasons mentioned therein, by absolving their subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council, it is 
decreed, that they who uader the badge of the Cross, will set about 
the extirpation of heretics, shall enjoy a full remission of their sios— 
Concil Binit, vol. II, p. 645.4 

By the same, and by the general Council of Constance, whoever 
apprehends heretics, (which all persons have liberty to do) ate eme 
powered to take from them all their goods, and free liberty to enjoy 
them. Pope Urban II. decreed, that no one is to be deemed a mur. 
derer, who, burning with zezal forthe interest of the Mother Church, 
shall kill excommunicated persons—Decret, 2d pars. caus, 33, quest, 
8. It was ordained by the 27th chapter of the 3d Lateran Council, 
“that all those who are any way bound to heretics, are absolved trom 
all fidelity and obedience due to them, — Conci Linii, voi Lh. p. 608, 
Pope Gregory IX. decreed thus, in the 13th century, Be it known 
to all, who are under the dominion o' heretics, that they are set free 
irom every tie of fidelity, @/l oaths or sulemn enaqggements lo the con 
trary notwithstanding.— Decret. Greg, Lit. 5, at. 7. Popish priests 
are bound by their canonical oath, not only to profess and ma nta'n 
such doctrines, but to infuse them into their congregations ; and they 
are required by the rules of their church, to approach the confession 
box at the tender age of six vears, that they may take a deep root in 
their minds; and the better io effectuate this, they are taught and 
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* These are in direct contradiction to popery, against which this 
alliance appears to be levelled, 

{ See in page 478 of vol. 50, a more copious statement of the 
destructive canons of the Romish church, iu page 293, a concie 
description of the popish hierarchy, and in page 2GU terest, a catue 
logue of sovereign princes dethroned by them, 
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required by the principles of their religion, “ to regard the words of 
their priests as the words of God,” “‘ Verba pastorum ecclesia tanquam 
dei verba recipienda sunt.” Both bishops and priests are bound by 
oath to the Pope, in unlimited fidelity, and to obey all his orders, man- 
dates, and decrees ; and through their instrumentality, he has been 
enabled to raise the son in rebellion against his father, subjects against 
their liege Sovereigns, to compe! the latter to persecute the former as 
heretics, and to promote religious butcheries under the designation of 
crusad.s, whenever his inordinate avarice and ambition were opposed, 
The Emperor of Aastria, in taking a retrospect of the evils and cala- 
nities brought on his predecessors by this abominable system, should 
endeavour to protect himself against a recurrence of them. In about 
a century afier Gregory VII. (the founder of popery) in the year 1073, 
vsurped a supremacy in the church, eight Emperors were excom- 
municated and deposed by the Popes. In the year 1220, the Emperor 
Frederick I]. was compelled by Pope Honorius III. through the ter- 
ror of excommunication, to enact some cruel and sanguinary laws 
against heretics in his territories ; by which the Clergy were enabled 
to inflict the following punishments on his subjects : excommonication, 
confiscation of their goods, imprisonment, exile, death.* These 
barbarous edicts were afterwards ratified by the Popes, in general 
councils. — Spondanus's Annals, an, 1220, 1221; 22, 24—Concil Binii, 
vol. Il. pp. 619, 621. ' 

The Kmperor Sigismund was led by the Council of Constance, to 
commit a Aagraut breach of humanity, justice and honour, by allowing 
Jobo Hus to be burnt, in violation of his safe conduct. The Holy 
Fathers of that sangainary synod, persuaded the Emperor, that by virtue 
of the canons and decretals of the Church, he was dispensed with 
from keeping faith with a man accused of heresy.—L' Enfant’s History 
of the Council of Constance, pp. 84. 85. 

At the Council of Worms, the Ecclesiastics resolved to treat Luther 
in the same manner, notwithstanding the safe conduct which the 
Emperor Charles V. had given him ; but he shewed bis opinion of so 
infamous a procedure, by saying, ‘‘ I am resolved not to blush with 
imy predecessor, Sigismund.’’— Jdem, vol. I. p. 422. 

The Emperor Sigismund shewed the utmost zeal to reform the 
errors and abuses of the Romish Church, by procuring the counsil of 
Constance, by assisting io it, by protecting the Council of Basil, con- 
vened for the same purpose, against the artful schemes of Pope 
Eugenius, and by prevailing on other Princes to co-operate with him 
in doing so; but the Pope baffled all their efforts.—- Richerii, hist. 
general concil, lib. 11, c. 3, p. 261. 

At length, some of the German Princes, who had wisdom and cou- 
rage to renounce popery, that deadly enemy. to pure religion and 





* Henry IV. of England did the like. 
¢+ The Council of Trent was convened at the instance of the Empe- 
ror and the other Sovereigns of Europe, for the same purposes, but 


the Pope defeated their wishes. 
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ratioual liberty, in the 10th century, suffered a most ciuel persecution. 
The Pope, through the medium of superstition, had influeuce enough 
to call a Crusade against them, consisting of the Popish Princes headed 
by the Emperor ;* and the destructive wars, which this fanatical spirit 
kindled, continued to desolate Germany for more than a century, till 
a general peace was concluded in the year 1648, by the Treaty of 
Westphalia. 

The contracting parties mutually bound each other-by a solemn 
oath, to the observance of it; but the Pope published a flaming Bull, 
in which he declared that tbe Roman Catholic Princes were not 
boand by the oath, as it was made with heretics. This iniquitous 
Bull was opposed by Hornbeck, an eminent German Divine, in a 
book entitled, ‘‘ Examen Bull Papalis qua Innocetius 10 abrogane 
pititur pacems Germaniz.’ Thus some of the Emperors were burled 
from tbsir thrones by their own subjects, whom the Pope raised in 
rebellion against them, aud others, through fear of shariog the same 
fate, were compelled to buicher them as heretics, or to embark in 
destructive warfare, at tbe, head of Crusades, against neighbouring 
Princes, The present Pope has had the presumption to reprove the 
Emperor of Austria, for having tolerated Protestants in his territories, 
and for having supported Bishops therein. The Electors of Branden- 
burgh, the predecessors of the present King of Prusia, suflered a most 
cruel persecution, and narrowly escaped destruction, in the 106th 
century, in the struggle which they made to renounce the errors, and 
rescue themselves from the tyranny and rapacity of the Holy See 
The following event in Poland, should alarm the Emperor of Russia, 
and convince him that the Romish Clergy will ever be zealous to 
carry into practice the sanguinary and intolerant canons of thei 
chorch, The Protestants and Dissidents in Poland had been cruelly 
persecuted by the Papists; and because Poniatowsky, the last 
monarch thereof, intended to protect them, be narrowly escaped as- 
sassination, Mr, Cox tells us, in his Travels through Russia, Poland, 
and Sweden, ‘‘ that the Papal Nuncio, in Poland, iuspired with a 
furious zeal against the Dissidents, whom he believed to be protected 
by the King, not only approved of the scheme for assassinating his 
Majesty, but blessed the weapons of the conspirators, at Czertachew, 
Previously to their setting out on the expedition.” The tears and in- 
dignation of the Emperor of Russia should be awakened also, at the 
Presumption of the Pope, in restoring the Order of the Jesuits in. 
every country in Christendom, by virtueof the pleaitude of his aposto- 
lical authority, at atime that his Majesty, alarmed at their furious 
spirit of proselytisin, had ordered them to be expelled from his terti- 
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* This led the Protestant Princes to form a league for their deffnce 
at Smalcald, in the year 1530, and again at Antausen, in the year 
1008. It is singular that the Emperor should have been led to enter 
into so destructive.a war, at the instance of the Pope, whose monstrous 
¢mbition, when seconded by the influence of superstition, had been 
fatal to many of his predecessors P 
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tories. The King of the Netherlands has recently acceded to this re. 
ligious convention, and surely no Sovereign Prince in Europe can 
have stronger reasons for doing so. His illustrious ancestor, William 
I. who by his wisdom and valour laid the foundation of the subse. 
quent greatness and glory of the Dutch Commonwealth, was assassi« 
nated by two Popish fanatics, Jaurigny, and Balthazar Gerard. The 
former boldly acknowledged, that meditating this murder, he had 
been some time before with a Jesuit at Treves, to whom he confessed 
his design of committing it, and who kept him some time in their 
College, taking the council and advice of the Jesuits thereou.— Sérype's 
Ecclesiastical Annals of Elizabeth.—vol. 3. p 214. 

Strada, a learned Jesuit, assures us in his History of the Civil 
Wars in the Low Countries, that Gerard, previous to the perpetration 
of this assassination, obtained absolution from a Dominican Friar. The 
religious butcheries in the Low Countries, during the reigns of Charles 
V. and Philip If. exceeded those which took place in any part of Eu- 
rope since the Reformation ; and it is evident that the sanguinary 
principles which produced them are still alive: for the leading eccie- 
siastics in Flanders, protested against the excellent constitution which 
has been framed for their country, merely because it allowed religious 
toleration ;* and the Pope has approved of their determination. The 
illustrious Prince Regent as also acceded to this Holy Alliance; and 
surely every person must applaud his Royal Highness for having done 
so, considering the calamities which Papal ambition and avarice have 
produced in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In almost every reign from that of William I. to the present,the Go- 
vernment has been under a necessity of adopting rigorous measures, and 
enacting strong laws to protect itself from Papal encroachments. Such 
of these Jaws as were enacted by Popish Parliaments, previous to the 
Reformation, are called the Statutes of Previsor and Premunire, and 
the reader will find a list of them in Coke's 3d Institutes, p. p. 1,2,6,7. 
' Lord Coke tells us therein, that Queen Mary, notwithstanding her furt- 
ous zeal to restore the Papal Power, did not venture to repeal any of 
those venerable guards and maniments of our constitution ; aud yet 
some British Statesmen; actuated by a rash spirit of innovation, are 
desirous of repealing, not only them, but those salutary test laws, 
enacted since the Reformation ; which Sir William Blackstone calls 
the bulwark of our constitution, and says that they are absolutely ne- 
cessary to secure our civil and religious liberties. On this they seem 
intent, though the malignant principles of Popery have been mor 
terrific in Ireland, in the last 25 years, and since the repeal of ihe Pe- 
nal Laws, than at any former period ; for soon after it was effected, 
they endeavoured to deprive our gracious Sovereign of his crown; 
though with singular dissimulation, they acknowledged with gratitude, 
that it was the result of his Majesty's parental recommendation 
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* The Flemish Bishops told the King in direct terms, that an allow- 
ance of religious toleration would alienate the hearts of his Catholic 
subjects. 
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There is a more cogent reason than any of these why his Royal High- 
ness should enter into the Holy Alliance. It is declared by the general 
Council of Constance, session 4 and 5, and by that of Basil, session 2, 
that the sanguinary canons which I have stated, are infallible and im- 
matable; and some of the most emivent modern divines make the same 
assertion.. The Rev. Doctor Milner, Bishop in partibus of Castabala, 
tells us in pages 93 and 97, of his Ecclesiastical Democracy, that the 
Councils of Constance, Basil, Trent, and the 4th of Lateran, are infalli-+ 
ble ; and he says that the last, by way of distinction, is called the Greag 
Council. Doctor Troy, Titular Archbishop of Dublin, makes similar 
assertions of the same Councils, in p.p. 31, 32, of his famous Pastoral 
Letter, published in 1793, and that all Roman Catholics must impli- 
cilly adhere to them ; and from the discord, the anarchy, and the bars 
barous outrages perpetrated in Ireland, we have the most convincing 
proofs, that the Popish Priests, agreeably to their canonical oath, are 
active and successful in infusing into their flocks, the treasonable and 
sanguinary canons which I have described. Will any person, then, 
have the rashness and hardihood to propose a repeal of the remnant of 
those laws, which were framed by the wisdom of our ancestors, as a 
bulwark against Popish treason ? 

There is no monarch in Europe who should be more anxious than 
the King of France to protect his kingdom from the avarice and 
ambition of the Roman pontiffs, which the following statements will 
prove; and yet soon afier his restoration he courted and submitted to 
the present Pope, with such abject humility, as to indicate an extraore 
dioary degree of bigotry. Charles VII. his predecessor, to protect the 
Gallican charch from the mischiefs which flowed from the court of 
Rome, set up the pragmatic sanction; which Pope Pius I, having 
endeavoured to overthrow, that monarch appealed to a general council.* 
Louis XI. was led by the Pope's fair promises to revoke it, but soon 
perceiving his error, he ordered it to be revived and enforced.t After 
the death of Louis, the three estates of the kingdom assembled at 
Tours, brought Charles VIII. to maintain it in full force; te which 
be consented.t Louis XII. was so incensed at the anibitious presump- 
tion of the Pope, that be had his money coined with this iuscription, 
perdam Batylonis nomen, ‘ 1 will destroy the name of Babylon ;" 
which emphatically expressed his opinion of the holy see.g Notwith- 
standing the successful efforts of these monarchs to protect their king- 
dom from the inordinate ambition of the Popes, the four succeeding 
monarchs, Francis 1. Henry I]. Francis U1. and Charles IX. yielding 
'9 the baneful influence of bim and his clergy, persecuted their subjects 
a heretics, with the utmost cruelty ; and their successors Henry IIT. 
and Henry IV. were murdered by their own subjects, in obedience to 
Papal bulls, fulminated against them because they gave toleration and 


i 





* Richerii, hist. concil. general, lib. 4. c. i. pp. 36, 37. 
+ Idem, lib. 4, c. i. s. 13. 

$ Idem, Jib. 4. c. 2. 

§ Thuani, lib. i. p, 11. 

Vo. 222, Vol. 51, November, 1816. Z 
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protection to protestants. In the year 1613, the states general of 
France, alarmed and incensed at the dangerous and malignant influence 
of the Pope, which bad been so fatal to the safety of their monarebs, 
and the independence of the state, resolved to restrain it by salutary 
test Jaws; but the overwhelming power of him and the clergy baffled 
their generous and patriotic design. It is well known that all the 
succeeding French monarchs were prompted to persecute the protes. 
tants by the earnest solicitations of the clergy.* The reader on perus. 
ing the memoirs of Louis XVI. by Soularie, will find that this barba 
rous practice took place even in that monarch's reign. 

The present Pope, in the year 1801, claiming and exercising the 
dispensing and deposing powers of his predecessors, placed the usurper 
Buonaparte on the throne of the Bourbons, absolved all Frenchmen 
from their oaths of allegiance to the latter, and excommunicated and 
confiscated the property of such of them as would not adhere to the 
Corsican tyrant ; though Louis XVIII. protested against this measure, 
aud his protest appeared in tbe public prints of every state in Europe; 
and at the same time the Pope drove from their sees a bundred French 
bishops, who were guilty of .no other crime than that of a con- 
scientious regard for their oaths and fidelity to their prince, Itis 
not less singular than true, that notwithstanding this procedure, Louis 
XVIII. socn afier his restoration, published an ordinance at Paris, for 
a solemn thankegiving in all the churches of the Archdiocese of Paris, 
fur the deliverance of the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VI1. and his happy 
return to his states; and his Majesty has manifested an extraordinary 
degree of obsequiousness to his holiness. ‘Though this conduct of the 
French monarch has been ascribed to bigotry, I am inclined to think 
that it has been dictated by that line of policy which has guided the 
French cabinet for above a century and a half. The great Duke ol 
Sully foretold, that the French, from their immense population and 
their geographical advantages, would enjoy undisputed pre-eminence 
in Europe, and give absolute law to their neighbours. Cardinal Rich- 


‘lien, for the accomplishment of this, crushed the potent and wealthy 


nobility in France, and extinguished the small vestiges of liberty whieh 
had existed in it, that his sovereign might command without controul, 
the purse and the sword of his subjects, and enjoy that energy which 
attends absolute power. With the same design, he endeavoured to 
weaken the house of Austria, in making the protestant princes of 
Germany independent of it, and in vindicating the free exercise of the 
reformed religion, by the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648 ; at the same 
time that he exercised uncommon cruelty to crush it in France. From 
the beginning of Richlieu’s administration, to the subversion of the 
regal government, the French have pursued a systematic plan of 
acquiring universal monarchy ; and, therefore, Dr. Campbell, i 
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* What pretensions, then, can the French have to boast of tbe 
liberties of the Gallican church ? 
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bis political survey of Europe, truly observes, ‘* that the French King 
was distinguished all over Europe, by the name of the common enemy, 
since it is obvious that he merited that appellation,” and be further 
remarks, ‘* that the safety and grandeur of this great power must bb 
maintained by the poverty, weakness, corruption, discontent, and 
mal-administration that prevails among her neighbours."* The 
French republic pursued the same system; for it was declared in their 
convention ** that they declared war, in the face of the universe, 
against all governments, in the name of all their subjects.” It is more 
than probable, that the French cabinet, at present, medita’e a restora- 
tion of their former greatness, ‘Their pride is mortified, and they 
relactantly submit to the yoke imposed on them by their conquerors, 
against whom they harbour implacable revenge ; particularly against 
England, the arbitress of Europe, without whose aid she could not 
have been reduced to her present state of bamiliation. In all the 
wars in which England has been engaged with France and Spain, ever 
since she embraced the reformation, her powers have been palsied, 
and her recources have been weakened, by the disaffection of the 
Irish papists, who are blindly devoted to the Pope, through whose 
iustrumentality they have frequently invited the invasion of a foreign 
enemy, and have risen in rebellion against the government.¢ It can- 
not be a matter of surprise then, that the krench monarch should 
endeavour to conciliate the sovereign Pontiff, by recognizing bis 
supremacy, and re-establishing the gross superstition of bis church, 
He may alsu make this subservient to his ambitious designs against 
other states. It is well known that the French government have ever 
regarded the conquest of Flanders and Holland as essential to the 
accomplishorent of their aggrandizement ; and whenever they under- 
take it, the Flemish papists, who are as bigotted as the Irish, will pro- 
bably join the invading enemy; not only from religious sympathy, 
but because their ghostly advisers, to whom they yield implicit 
faith and obedience, bave informed the heretical government of tbe 
Netherlands, ‘* that granting religious toleration was incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of the Romish church, and giust 
sooner or later alienate the hearts of their subjects, in those provinces, 
Whose attachment to the Catholic faith is stronger and more lively, 
than in any other country in Europe.” ‘This determination of the 
Flemish clergy has been confirmed by the Pope.: This should open the 
eyes of sovereign princes, and shew them what they are to expect 
from their papish subjects; whenever they refuse to coincide with the 
wishes of the Roman Pontiff, by denying them toleration, or by 
granting it to heretics. HIBERNICUS. 


* The Jesuits, whom the Pope has re-established in the bosom of 
the British empire, will not fail to promote this. 
+ England was as much disturbed and agitated as Ireland in Eliza 
beth’s reign, when papists were so pamerous, that their strength 
; = them with the hope of gaining an ascendancy, Sce page 7%, 
vol, SO. 
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SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY. 

{The following letter, extracted from an Exeter paper, is the produc, 
tion of a gentleman, who deserves the highest praise for his strena. 
ous exertions in defence of the established church, against the 
unceasing efforts of the Unitarians, who, emboldened by the shame. 
ful repeal of the act for the punishment of Socinian blasphemy 
egainst the holy founder of the Christian religion, are seeking, by 
every possible means, to extend their infidel doctrines over the 
country. ] 

Numini et Patria osto—I stand to God and my Country. 

In turlis et discordias pessimo cuique plurima vis: pax et quies 
Lonis artilus indigent,—Iin times of Revolution and disorder, the 
dregs are forced upwards—virtue and worth are depressed; but this 
is only for a season ; the scum soon becomes the sediment. 

The motto from Tacitus, highly descriptive of modern patriots and 
patriotic orators, is quoted ; Jacobinism being ever the companion of 
religious infidelity, and on that ground only the latter combated by 
Amicus Pairie, 

Mr. Epiror, 

In your last Exeter and Plymouth Gazette, your readers are in- 
formed, the Unitarian Preacher of the West of England, proposes 
giving evening iectures at George's meeting, on the principal doctrines 
of the Gospel ; andthe Printer named where an outline of the subject 
can be had. Jn former addresses from Amicus Patrie, the Unitarian 
Preacher has been styled the Heresiarchist ; Priestley, whose character 
he eulogises, and whose opinions he adopts, being so denominated by 
an admired moral writer. Unitarian Preacher is substituted, as the 
former appellation may be supposed to convey the idea of distinguished 
abilities in the cause it supports, by no means appertaining to the Uni- 
tarian Preacher, whose efforts in disseminating doctrines, destractive 
of the dearest interests of mankind, are employed through the medium 
of artifice and cunning, which could only be used by such an advor 
cate and iu such a cause. 

Unitarian Preachers have their periodical seasons for making their 
attacks on Christianity ; antumn appears to be the allotted period for 
the Unitarian Preacher of the West. Belsham, whom he assumes for 
his prototpye, in the South, with his Unitarian Preachers, commence 
their assguits in the spring ; at that time last year, news-papers were 
inundated with Unitarian advertisements of tracts, violently assailing 
the very ground-works of christianity, on which the most interesting 
hopes of Christians are founded—consolations built. One Unitarian 
Preacher advertised a funeral sermon on the comforts arising from 4 
disbelief in christianity on a death bed. The fallacy of Unitarian claims 
having been proved repeatedly by former, and many late writers, i0 
support of christianity ; the falsehood of their assertions as to the 
Evangelists having been established by Mr. Nares; the renowned 
champion of Unitarianism, Mr. Belsham, having literally written 
down his own ungrounded se/f-arrogated fame, and the cause he 
maintained; (See the British Critic for last Nov.) the Preacher 
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of the West constantly having before him, in a situation where 
it could not pass unnoticed, the table in the reading room of the In- 
















































. stitution) the Antijacobin Review, in which be well knew a Devon- 
. shire Worthy, reviewing the Unitarian controversy, had traced him 
. through a!] the mases of Unitarian craft, cutting up root and branch 
y his every pretension, in opposition to the well-juadged advice of 
y his wily disciples, not again to make his opinions and arts of prose. 
: lytism the subject of public discussion by advertisements: The Soci- 
pian fox has broke cover, and feathered his brash in defiance; 
Amicus Patrie@ gives him a view holloa, and will stick to his brush 
sil] be gains it as a trophy, or runs him to earth. 
) The excellent review of the Socinian controversy, by a distinguished 


: Reviewer and able defender of the constitution in Church and State, 
being now concluded, Amicus Patria hopes will be collected and pub- 
lished as a pamphlet. 

Self sufficiency, presumption, unfounded daring, unbounded asser- 
tion, are the corner stones, foundation, and supporters of Unitarianism : 
it is a principle of Jacobinism, never to give up an assertion once made, 
or premises advanced, proved to be, however, faise, a practice carried to + 
the utmost extent by the supporters of the Unitarian heresy. Advoe - ja? 
cating the cause of christianity, attacked by a 'versaries so unworthy, f 
as the mode likely to be most effectual, and will reach the understand- 
ing aud arouse the feelings of the weakest prosclyte to Unitarianism, 
Amicus Patri will use the argmentum ad hominem, grapple and at 
once take the Devil ty the horns, stating as a dogma, an axiom, @ 
truism, that the principles, doctrines, and opinions, religious and 7 Ae 
political, which have for some time issued from what Unitarians deno- 
minate the Unitarian body, have issued from their preachers, teachers, 
and demagogue orators, if considered in the relation they bear to 
christian society, the happiness and well doing of mankind, the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our glorious country, they must be regarded as 
the ne plus ultra of rascality, and by terms Jess strong Unitarian pro- ‘ 
ceedings cannot be defined, appropriately described, or duly illus- a 
trated, 

The next step Amicus Patria has to take, will be decisive in sup- 
port of his dogma, and the deductions drawn from it. Unitartans qre 
not christians ** Christians are so called from tbe God whom they 
worship ; and therefore those who think Christ not to be God, nor 
Worship him as such with divine honour, cannot in any propriety be 
called christians,” 

Mahometans, to be considered as true Musselmen, are required by 
their Alcoran, to believe and profess opinions in regard of the Saviour 
of mankind, giving them stronger claims to be considered as christians, 
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than any title Unitarians can have to that appellation. ae 
Amicus Patrie has placed bis dogma on a rock, from whence the Ay / 
professors of the Unitarian heresies can never move it: the miultifari- : 


0u8 arts of the Unitarian body, aided by the assembled congregations 
of their anited pandemoniums, would uot be able, with their joint e- 
forts, to impress on it, even the vibration of a rocking stone. 
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By the universal consent of mankind, the Savans, of whom Voltairé 
was the chief, are considered as the founders of the French revoly. 
tion: Amicus Patrie asserts, as incontrovertible, the similarity of 
opinions, principles, views, and practices between them and Unita. 
rians, Deists loth; their privciples alike, the very’ essence of selfish 
yacobinism, their views revolationary, by their writings demoralising 
and disorganising mankind, to the overthrow of civil and religious 
establishments, to make literature the means of attaining their objects 
their views strictly corresponding, widely remote are the attrilutes 
through which they are to be realised. In deducing the remaining, 
similarity, the French Savans may not unaptly be compared to the 
high mettled racer, ready to start for a plate; the Unitarian body, 
to the sluggish degraded ass, enveloped in loading panniers, or yoked 
to the cart, prepared perseveringly to labour through his destined 
work, without a single ray of the genius, one atom of the superior 
intelligence, which so eminently fitted the French literary revolu- 
tionisis for the business of revolution: Unitarians, with unceasing 
brayings, drudge on in the work of revolution, anticipating success 
through the various engines attached to Unitarian deceptions, 

Toleration may entitle every man to entertain his own religious 

eniiments; but no right can belong, no plea be offered, for the 
propagation of opinions and principles in direct opposition to those 
entertained by an incalculable majority of mankind—opinions which 
have recently, practically, and fatally proved subversive of public 
felicity, destructive of individual happiness, eradicating all the inesti- 
mabdie consolations arising from a self-approving conscience, walking 
in the ways and reverencing the sentiments of his forefathers—sub- 
stituting the misery of restless doubting for the comforts of well 
grounded bope—views unattainable for the inestimable gratification of 
the ‘* mens silt conscia recti’’—opinions having only self-sufficiency for 
their sopport, a silent monitor within constantly twitching, asserting 
the nothingness of such claims. 

Unitarian preachers are in general teachers of youth; and the 
eomplicated miseries entailed on the human race by their precepts 
of iufidelity, commencing with early age, are attached to ripened 
manhood, and it may be feared extend beyond the silent grave; 
the unfortunate individual educated in the doctrines, and having 
mmbibed the principles of Unitarianism, when he has reached ‘the 
age et manhood, goes forth, not as a bridegroom from his chamber 
arrayed in smiles, but with the clowded brow of the dissatisfied 
sceptic, his nocturnal dreams of revolution dwelling in its imagi- 
nation, the raving inturiate jacobin, the ranting reformer, he com- 
mences his daily descant on the crimes and tyranny of kings aud 
princes, the wickedness and corruption of ministers, the serviiity of 
parliaments, and the venality of its members; the self discontent 
which rankles in bis bosoin, being the fruitful parent of the thousand 
ills which have their only source in a distempered mind, 

Christians, of every sect and denomination, bold the opinion 
Yhat our comparative christiaa morality procured for our bappy 
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country the signal protection and support of the Almighty Being 
who siretched the arm of his vengeance over surrounding nations ; 
such sentiments have been delivered from our pulpits by our most 
celebrated divines, have been felt and avowed by the wisest and best 
men of every rank and degree; the support and protection we 
received at the time of unparalieled need, has been extended to the 

resent period of distresses, which are infinitely less than those 
suffered in other countries, dnd faust passing away; Britain’s renown, 
never equalled by any nation, fadeth not, every individual owing a 
debt of gratitude to the great Disposer of events, not exceeded by the 
favoured nation of old. Without presuming to prejudge the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, could we expect that the favour which we 
have received, as Christians, would be granted us by the Creator 
of mankind, were we Unitarians ? If Unitarianism, Deism, religious 
infidelity, revelled through our land, could we enjoy the blessings we 
at present possess ? We have not to look far for proof of their 
incompatibility—for proof of the horrors which must befal a nation 
deimoralised. 

Amor Patria, which will lessen only as the pulse of life beats low, 
and cease but with existence, has been the only stimulus to this ad- 
dress. The subject increases upon dmicus Jutrie, and he feels his 
nability to do it justice. 

AMICUS PATRIA 

Teignmouth, Oct. 4, 1816. 





QUERY. 


Wuat precedents are there for an Archbishop's attending a County 
Meeting, or for a Bishop's being Steward of a civic feast, unconnected 
with purposés of piety or b nevolence? Are these the best services 

which our Prelates can reuder to the Church ia the day of division 
and offence ? 


C. H. E. 
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ORIGINAL POETR 





A NATIONAL MELODY 
IN IMITATION OF AN IRISH ONE, 


(Tune—The Vale of Avoca.) 
I. 


h there’s not in the wide world an empire or state 
Like the green Isles of Erin and Britain the Great, 
And the last rays of. feeling and life shall depart 
Ere the love of these Jélaads shal! fade from my heart. 



































































































Literary Intelligence. 
II, 


It is not that nature sheds over each scene 
Her purest of crystal and fairest of green, 
Nor is it the beauty of valley or hill ; 

Oh vo! it is something more exquisite still. 


Hil. 


"Tis that sons and fair daughters of freedom are here, 
Who make every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
Who of all nations round them are still known to prove 
The firmest in frendship, most constant in love. 


lV. 


When millions in Europe despairing of rest 

In silence bow'd down by a tyrant opprest, 

The great Prince of Britain and Erin sent forth 
His war-cry to raise the brave Sons of the North. 

















V. 
The brave Sons of the North at the signal appear’d 
i” Whilst boidly the standard of freedom we rear’d, 
nee i And with hosts of bold heroes advanced on our foes 
RS To fight, bleed, and conquer for Europe's repose. 
VI. 
Vk Sweet Isles of the Ocean! how calm could I rest 
41 a In the shades of Gienone, with the friends I love best ; 
.) oe When the broils that divide and distract us shall cease 
oR ay Y ‘ 
an And our banners wave mingled ia splendour and peace. 
eS J. DE F. 
ix —_—_— —_—--—___--— ———— 
il | LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
5 7 : 


A Second Edition of Mr. Parkinson's Hospitable Pupil is an- 
nounced. It contains addresses to the parents of those intended for 
the Medical and Chirurgical profession, as well as to the pupils them- 
a selves, on the necessary previous education, and pecuniary resources 
of the pupil, an improved course of professional instruction ; with 
suggestions as to the order of their Studies, &c. with hints on entering 
into practice, and on Medical Jurisprudence. 








Farly in December. will be’ published, The Transactions of the 
Medical Society of London, Vol. 1, Part 2, containing Cases, com- 
municated by Drs. Adams, Blegborongh, Lettsom, Clutterbuck, 
Woodiorde, Roxburgh, Walshmanu, Sims, Squire, Moody, Green, 
Damaut, Dale, Jackson, and Andrée, 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


« Can ye not discern the signs of the Times ?” = Curis. 


Sir, 
Ay article on © False Prophets,’? appeared in your Number of 
the Antijacobin for September, and first of your New 6eries, 
under the signature of Firm, which began thus: p. 104, 

“ Thave long thought that too great eagerness about the 
eonclusion of the 1260* prophetical years (of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse) might be productive of much mischief. Our Sa- 
viour says, § Jn patience possess ye your souls.’ Religious wri- 
ters seem to have grown wild about the signs of the times,” 

Now, Sir, not being gifted,with so much ‘ patience,” as to 
acquiesce tamely under the imputation of being numbered 
among the * false prophets,” and of being crazy, ** grown wild 
about the signs of the times ;’’ permit me to vindicate myself 
from these atrocious charges, which, if unfounded, will only 
redound to the wanton defamer’s shame and disgrace; thus 
scattering fire-brands in sport, ‘* productive of much mischief” 
---indeed, not to the individual attacked, but, to the community 
at large; as tending to produce in the minds of indolent and 
uninformed readers, * too great lukewarmuess about the conclu- 
sion of the 1260 prophetical days,” so awfully interesting— if 
het to themselves—to their children, at least, to their friends, 
to their-connexions, to their country, and to the world. 

When Lot urged his family to fly from the devoted city of 
Sodom, ** he seemed as one that mocked to his sons-in-law.” 
Gen, xix. 143 and when the inspired Apostles, on the day of 
Pentecost, announced the wondrous dispensations of God, and 
his impending judgments on Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, 


reo... 





* See Inspector's Letter (on the present state of Christianity, 
and signs of the times) Vol. iv. p. 21, Protestant Advocate.” 
No. 222, Vol. 51, November, 1816, Aa 
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some of the audience, * mocking, said, these men are full of 
new wine,” or drunk! Acts ii. 133 but others, more serious, 
* pricked in their hearts,” or filled with compunction, earnestly 
enquired of the Apostles, “ What shall we do (to be saved 


from the wrath to come ?”) vers. 37 3 compare Luke iii. 7---10; 


Acts xvi. 30. 

Though our blessed Lord warned his Disciples to ‘ beware 
of false prophets,” who might mislead them by false promises ; 
yet he anxiously recommended to them, the study of the 
Chronological Prophecies of Daniel: “ Whoso readeth, let him 
understand.” Matt. xxiv. 15, referring to the famous prophecy 
of the 70 weeks, or 490 years, to terminate in the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans. Dan. ix. 24---27. On which, 
he furnished the most luminous comment. And to the un- 
believing Jews, he also recommended to “ discern the signs of 
the times,” contained in the prophetic scriptures of Daniel, 
Jonah, Isaiah, and Malachi, Matt. xvi. 3, 4... Compare Matt, 
ii. l---125 x. 34---36; Luke i. 17; Matt. xvii. 12. 

Of so much Importance was the woful period of “ a lime, 
fimes, and half a time,” solemnly announced by our great 
High Priest himself, Dan. xii. 7, that a further explanation 
was given of it, in the Apocalypse, as consisting of 42 months, 
or three years and a half; (a time being thus expounded to de- 
note a year,) or of 1260 prophetic days or years, of 30 days to 
the month. Rev, xi. 1---3. 

Will your correspondent Firm venture to assert that it is 
idle to enquire about the beginning or conclusion of this even- 
tual period, because it has been miscalculated by some false 
prophets ? Can © too great eagerness” be shewn in “ search- 
ing diligently, till we find” the true clue to its interpretation? 
especially when encouraged by the Prophet Danicl :---‘ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.”--- 
“None of the wicked shall understand (these prophecies,) but 
the wise shall understand.’ Dan. xii. 4---10. And by the 
beloved Disciple, who closed the grand and mysterious scheme 
of prophecy, “ Blessed is he that readeth (and expoundeth 
tightly.) the words of this prophecy; and they that hear, (of 
attend to,) and keep (or observe,) those things that are written 
therein: for the time (of the end, Dan, xii. 4,) is at hand ; (and, 
consequently, the necessity of reading and hearing, more ul 
gent aud imperious.) Rev, i. 3, 

This is the true way of learning “ to possess our souls, 10 
Christian patience” and resignation to the dispensations of 
Heaven. “ See that ye be not troubled, for all these things 
must come to pussy; but the end is not yet :” “ Behold | have 
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f told you before-hand.”’ Matt. xxiv. 6---25. The prediction of 
’ false ends, is, indeed, a copious source of vain terrors; but the 
y discovery of the true end, (which we humbly trust is donna ‘T- Nit Wri 
able,) will tend to make us patient in iribulation, and even to ald 
; rejoice ut hope. i: ¥ 
Permit me, through you, to recommend to the notice and 

' consideration of your correspondent Firm, (hoping he will not 
; be obstinate, ) a succeeding article in the Protestant Advocate, 
, _ vol, iv. p. 258, On the Chronological Prophecies of Daniel, and 
the Apocalypse, in which, I trust, he will discover no symp- 
toms of * wildness,” or craziness; and, if so, that he will 
; have the candour to retract his * idle assertion,” (pnp apyor.) 
, Matt. xii. 36; and, as in justice bound, make his amende 
honourable to 
| INSPECTOR. 
) 
*.* The above article was unavoidably omitted in our last 

Number for want of room. 
? 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
j 
In the last Number we endeavoured to bring before our readers 
the striking contrast which obtains between Popish and Pro- 

testant states. Where Popish principles are actively culti- | 
7 vated, where they regulate the practice of the population, they . 
| produce ignorance and misery. But this ignorance is at once : 
7 the cause and consequence of Popery. It is cherished by its 











prelates. By its priests darkness is spread over the country, 
and thick darkness by its friars. Wherever general knowledge 
prevails, there Popery is either abandoned in fact, or professed 
| externally, or its absurdities explained away. ‘Thus throughout 
| the whole of the North of E surope Popery can boast of few pro- 
fessors, and amung those few its more glaring absurdities are 
softened down. We happen to know, that the devotees in 
England are allowed to think as they please concerning the 
Lord’s Supper; and some of them have declared, that their 
: priests assure them a belief in transubstantiation not to be an es- 
sential point in the Romish Church. It will be asked, how can 
this be contrived, since in all popish writers it is strenuously in- 
sisted upon? Because Papists are allowed to read those publi- 
cations only, which their confessors approve. However strange 
it may appear, yet is it nevertheless a fact, that noblemen in 
England, of the Popish religion, actually do refrain from ge- 
beral reading, and advise with their priests as to the books they it 
Aa 2 +1 
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should peruse. The female sex are of course still more sub. 
ject to their influence. The secrets of confession will be ever 
held in terrorem overt them. This dreadful system perpetuates 
that baneful influence from generation to generation. ‘To it 
the Methodists owe, in a great measure, their success. Were 
men generally aware of this circumstance, they would pause 
cre they committed their honour to the keeping of one, whose 
idle thoughts and wishes had been detailed to strangers of her 
own sex, and recorded, perhaps, by some preacher wholly de- 
voted to the connection on which he is dependent for his daily 
bread. Yet thus, alas! among 4 large portion of Protestants, 
once members of that bulwark of the Protestant Faith, the 
British Church, has heen introduced one of the worst errors 
of Popery, against which the pens of our early divines were 
continually exercised. As the Papists, however, make a con- 
science of informing their priest truly respecting every occur- 
rence in their life, and every doubt in their mind, he must be 
very inattentive, if he does restrain sub initio all dangerous cu- 
riosity. But should some wicked Protestant by conversation 
infuse suspicion, then the object of those suspicions is explained 
away, by saying, This is a mystery, and the Holy Church al- 
lows her members to form their own opinion ; but that opinion 
must be kept to themselves. Thus in these countries, whiere 
general reading and general knowledge prevail, inquiry is 
either prevented or stifled. In other countries,. under similar 
circumstances, but where Popery is the established religion, 4 
different mode of action obtains, An external compliance with 
formas is expected. Discussion is prevented as much as be 
sible. Hence France, prior to the’ revolution, abounded in 
Deists, who yet professedly were Papists. Nor, indeed, is it 
possible, (although of late such improbable events have occur+ 
red, that it is difficult to say what is impossible) that Popery 
should again flourish there, especially under that holy and in- 
fallible Father, who consecrated Buonaparte,- absolved the 
French clergy from their oaths of allegiance to their -rightfal 
Monarch, and whose bigotted satellite, the Bishop of Casta- 
bala, excommunicated here in England those French priests, 
who, true to the principles of loyalty, and acknowledging the 
sunction of an oath, honestly remonstrated against this power ~ 
in Popes. ‘This, too, is the Bishop who eclamours for Catholi¢ 
Emancipation, who denies that Popes can absolve from oaths, 
and has himself been the most active Girouette of any chareh 
in Christendom. To be sure he has been placed in a sad 
dilemma. Buonaparte was going on rapidly, he was the eldest 
sou of the Church, He was very likely to possess himself o 
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freland. England was aot out of his reach. It was politic 
for the Pope and his Bishops to keep on terms with the con- 

eror, But then the great objection to giving Papists poli- 
tical power, ycleped Emancipation, was, that-Popes claimed 
‘the power of absolving men from their allegiance. And the 
‘present Pope had actually, before our eyes, absolved the French 
clerg7 from their oaths of allegiance. What must be done? 
It is scarcely credible; but this was done,—The Bishop of 
Castabala suspended from their faculties those French clergy 
who opposed this absolving power in the Pope; and in the 
same year denied publicly, that the Popes ever claimed, or ever 
exercised this power.—Then, to reach the climax of incredi- 
bilities, Znglish Protestants were found sufficiently dupes to 
believe him. 


Qui vult decipi—decipiatur. 


Besides, our own Sovereign was to be persuaded, that an oath 
was not binding on him. If the meditation of this honest 
upright man, on these occasions, could be laid before the pub- 
lic, with his mind toiling through all the intricacies oi jesuiti- 
cal equivocations ; if his present reflections on the unexpected 
change which has since taken place; the Holy Father revers- 
ing the concordat; loyal priests rather in higher esteem than 
perfidious changelings ; every wily scheme disappointed, and 
‘protestant perseverance crowned with success; it would be a 
study for a philosopher all his days. As to Ahitophel himself, 
he might go, and do as Ahitophel did. 

However, to return to our subject, from whence that egre- 
gious Popish Prelate of Castabala had withdrawn us, It is 
impossible that loyal Frenchmen should henceforth attach 
themselves to the faith of such a perfidious ‘leader ; disloyal 
men long ago declined all submission to him, and his _versati- 
lity will not allure them back to bend their necks to his yoke. 
Much is it, then, to be feared, that religion will never agaia 
take root in France. - Except, as frequently oceurs in hyman 
affairs, one extreme produces another, and to infidelity suc- 
ceeds fanaticism. But this is not to be expected, as a spirit 
of discussion prevails in that country, which must gradually 
enlighten the-minds of the-majority, respecting errors at least, 
ai it may fail, as we here experience, of inculcating 
truth. 

Popery, therefore, in illaminated France, may continue to he 
professed. In Spain, where the use of letters is’ scarcely 
hown, we may contemplate what Popery truly is. It bas been 
much the fashion of late to deride all wisdom drawn from ex- 
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perience. We are told, that our dread of Popery resembles 
our dread of Ghosts, the effects of nursery tales. These are 
the very words of Gandolphy, in vol. i. of his ancient Faith 
Vindicated. And the place-hunters, who pretend to espouse 
the Popish cause, re-echo the observation. To be sure Popery 
has been so much reformed by the reformation, is grown so 
mild, so conciliatory, so sincere, and so just, that we ought not 
to impute to it former errors; we ought to recollect, that if 
the burning of Protestant Heretics absolutely raised the price 
of firewood, there was a great consumption of rope in hanging 
Popish Traitors. It has been well observed by O’Callaghan, 
Master of the College of Kilkenny, in his Thoughts on the 
Tendency of Bible Societies, a work which ought to be care- 
fully read by all who oppose or support them, that “ The prin- 
* ciple which is always at work in counteracting the progres- 
** sive improvement of the human species, is—the frailty of 
“ men in forgetting the lessons of past experience. After 
*‘ one or two generations pass away, a curtain is dropped, 
** which hides from our view the follies and the sufferings of our 
** ancestors. ‘The causes or occasions of these sufferings are 
** no longer remembered, or supposed to be divested by time 
“* of their malignant nature.” Yet, as if providentially in- 
tended to prevent the recollection of Popish bigotry from 
passing away, we see at this very day in Spain a repetition of 
the scenes which prevailed in this country during the reign of 
Queen Mary. A cordon is drawn round the kingdom. Every 
effort of priest-craft is exerted to prevent light from penetrat- 
ing, and to extinguish those few scintillations which remain. 
Against, therefore, all the noisy declaimers in support of Popery, 
on this ground the consistent Protestant may take his stand. 
Look at Spain, will be an unanswerable answer to all their so- 
phistry, their plausible pretences of melioration, their visi- 
onary pramises of union,---Look at Spain. We look, and our 
hearts at sucha sight stop. A country blessed with all the 
variety of mountains and plains, hill and valley, abundantly 
watered by perennial streams, and crowned by groves of con- 
trasted verdure, and of varied fruits,---the olive and the vine, 
the lemon and the orange, surround fields which might wave 
with golden corn, or contend in verdure with the meads of 
Albion. A climate free from pernicious extremes, where the 
heats of summer are cooled by the breezes of the mountains 
or the seas; and the severity of winter assuaged by balmy ait 
from the South; and inhabited, not by the monkey species on 
their North, nor by the emasculated intriguers to their East, 
but by men among the nobtest of their race, in whom the seed 
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of every virtue is latent, of every virtue which could exalt a 
nation, or adorn their name. Generous, steady, persevering, 
courageous, honest, and sincere.—Their very language proves, 
as it will always be found todo, the genius of the people.— 
Gothic truth united with Arabian refinement by the connecting 
medium of Roman precision, bas produced an happy mixture, 
free from the glaring defects of neighbouring dialects. Strong 
and nervous, it disdains the colloquial phraseology and ambi- 

ous prettinesses of the French, as well as the soft unmean- 
ing harmony of the Italian. Like the English it will admit . 
the flowing periods of Tully, and the natural unadorned, but 
powerful, sentences of Demosthenes.—Such is Spain, marked 
out by nature to be our brethren, our rivals in arts, in com- 
merce, and in arms.—And what prevents them ?—Popery.— 
Let any sophister give another cause. On this plain undeni- 
able matter of fact let the politician dwell. ‘This is not a tale of 
other times. We are nut historians of the dark ages, as was 
objected to the learned Dr. Duigenan, with insolent ignorance. 
We appeal to events accomplishing at this moment, to a peo- 
ple high-minded and brave, yet degraded toa pitch of barba- 
rity scarcely exceeded in blood-stained Erin ; and we defy the 
hardiest veteran of Loyola’s school to produce any sufficient 
cause for this degradation, but that idolatrous form of true re- 
ligion, which necessarily prefers darkness to light, and is 
obliged to prevent conversion by ignorance. In Ireland, indeed, 
an excellent correspondent supposes that, in addition to the 
higotted ignorance of Popery, provincialism is extremely bane- 
ful to tie general interests of the empire. We subjoin his 
remarks, at the same time we think, that if that besotted igno- 
rance were once removed, local attachments would then be the 
generous source of amicable emulation. On the other hand, 
to support this our opinion, the reader will fiud a proof of the 
gross stupidity prevalent among Papists, when such miracles 
as those recorded by Melancthon are believed. ‘The marvel- 
lous tales respecting St. Patrick are surpassed by the strange 
phenomenon which took place at his death. It is generally 
admitted across the channel, and woe be to the luckless wight 
who dares to doubt, that after decapitation he swam across the 
Liffey with his head in his mouth. But that the Romish 
priesthood endeavour, by the most shocking corruption of 
Scripture to perpetuate their errors, the Essay signed Luther 
will sufficiently convince every unprejudiced reader, Nor has 
the New Testament escaped, as will be shewn in the proposed 
review of Gandolphy’s Defence. In short, profound ignorance, 
and an implicit submission to the opigions of their priests, are 
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absolutely necessary for the existence of Popery. Hence Dr, 
Poynter clearly prefers, and he speaks the sentiments of the 
whole Popish body, the lower classes of his communion re- 
maining in the gross and deplorable state, which is literally 
shocking to human nature, rather than run the hazard of their 
reading an English Testament. But the side on which trath 
lies, evidently appears from this. We Protestants never think 
of preventing any one from reading the Popish translations of 
the Scriptures, our only advice is, read both sides, if you read 
controversy at all, Should we even be placed, by untoward 
circumstances, where the Popish translation only could be pro- 
cured, we should, without hesitation, use it rather than none, 
Not so the thorough Papist,—he will scarcely trust his own 
translation into the hands of his pupils. The Lives of the 
Saints are better than the Waters of Siloam. This provesa 
certain misgiving within, which if pursued boldly up to its 
source might lead an ingenuous mind to truth. 


a mes 


ON THE MIRACLES OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


Ir is declared by various canons of the Romish Church, that 
it is incumbent on all its members to give implicit belief in 
all miracles, the genuineness of which it has approved of and 
recognized. Cardinal Bellarmine, in his Notes of the Church, 
lib. iv. cap. xiv. says, ** That miracles are necessary to evince 
any new faith, or any extraordinary mission: that they un- 
doubtedly prove that the true Church is to be found amongst 
Romanists, and not amongst the Protestants, as they are seals 
and testimonials which God useth, without whose immediate 
power they could not be performed, and who will by no means 
ar witness to a lie.” 

There is no miracle in the Ramish Church more rencwned, 
better authenticated, and more credited, than the famous 
Chamber of our Lady of Loretto, which.I shall now relate. 
It is said to be that which was in the house of Joachim and 
Anne, in the city of Nazareth, in which the Virgin Mary was 
born. In this chamber she received the salutation of the 
Angel; inthis she conceived the Saviour of the World ; and in 
this bred him up till he was twelve years of age. The Apos- 
tles, after the death of Jesus Christ, having carefully observed 
what a-world of miracles were wrought in this chamber, judged 
it expedient to build a chapel there, and to celebrate the mys- 
teries in it, that is, to say and sing mass. St. Luke, the Evan- 
gelist, who was as good.a paiuter as a physician, drew with his 
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own hand the picture of tle Virgin, which is to be seen there 
this day.—While the Christians remained in Galilee, great 
pumbers frequented this chapel with pious devotion, especially 
jn the time of the Crusades. But the Christians having been 
banished by the Saracens, and the devotion of this chapel 

‘ing cool, the Angels took it, on the 9th of May, 1291, 
(says Turselin,) and carried it through the air into Dalmatia, 
six thousand miles, as they say. There the Angels set the 
chamber or chapel down upon a hill, in view of the Adriatic 


sea, between two towns, one called Jersactum, the other. 


Flumen. The fame of this miracle was so great, that a great 
concourse of devout people resorted to the chamber. As 
their zeal began to cool, the Virgin not receiving there the 
honours which she expected, ordered the Angels to remove it 
across the Adriatic into Italy, and to set it down at Loretto, in 
the midst of a wood ; which they accordingly did. This new 
miracle kindled such devotion for the Virgin, that great num- 
bers flocked to her altar from all quarters. 

As the wood afforded shelter to robbers, who often plun- 
dered and insulted the Pilgrims, the Angels thought proper to 
remove the chapel a little farther, to a mountain, which be- 
longed to two brothers, who made a great profit by the resort 
of pilgrims, and the very rich presents which were made ; but 
they could not agree in the division of the spoil. ‘The Virgin, 
being incensed at this, and thinking them unworthy of the 
honour she had done them, ordered the angels to transfer it to 
another place; and they took it up the fourth time, and placed 
it where it now stands, and works such extraordinary miracles, 
The people of the sarrounding country, seeing that this mira- 
eulous room was set upon the ground without any manner of 
foundation, were greatly afraid that it would fall; they, there- 
fore built a thick wall round it, which is to be seen at present. 
Nobody could tell whence this house came, for a long time after. 
When the Blessed Virgin appeared in a dream to an intimate 
friend and servant of her’s, and revealed the whole matter to 
him from the beginning. This man declared the same to a 
certain wise and intelligent person of that country, who de- 
puted sixteen grave and creditable men to go to Nazareth, in 
Galilee, to inquire and take cognizancé of this affair. They, 
taking the measure of the house at Loretto with them, arrived 
at Nuzareth, where they found an empty space, on which the 
Virgin’s house had stood, and nothing but the foundation left. 
They took the length and breadth thereof, and finding it to 
agree exactly with the dimensions of Loretto house, were quite 
convinced of the truth of all the incidents which had beer 
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imparted by the Virgin; but, in further confirmation thereof, 
they found an inscription on a wall hard by, attesting that such 
a church had heretofore stood there, and was miraculously 
carried away. Thus this fact was made as manifest as the 
light, by the testimony of almost a jury and a half of able 
ambassadors ; and it is written in the registry of the house, 
hung up on a tablet in the chapel, to be seen by all comers, 
This is, in effect, an epitome of Tursellin’s great history of this 
house, who amplifies the matter very curiously. This Jesuit’s 
book was printed with privilege, and under the sanction of 
Pope Clement VIL. with the appobation of the most learned 
Doctors of Rome, such as Kaynaud, Bzovius, Spondamus, and 
others, who refer us to this book, as a production well calcu- 
lated to remove any doubts that may arise on this occasion. 

1 shall now state another miracle, not less credible than this, 
related by Alanus Redivivus, p. 2. ¢. 3, and is recorded and ap- 
proved of by the Church as authentic. Saint Dominick bap- 
pened to be in a cavern, where he was doing penance, I pre- 
sume, for having been a zealous and active promoter of the 
butcheries of a million of the Albigenses of Thoulouse, at the 
instance, and under the direction of Pope Innocent III. As 
he was covered with gore and wounds of his own inflicting, 
the Virgin appeared to console him, accompanied by three 
temales, each of whom was attended by fifty other women. 
These three women, who represented the Holy Trinity, made 
up the nuptial pomp and equipage for the marriage of the Vir- 
giv with St. Dominick, Her Holiness approaching him, said, 
** Dominick, my son, my dear husband, because thou hast 
valiantly fought against the enemies of the faith, lo, I am come 
to succour thee, 1, whom thou hast so often called upon.” 
Then the ladies that accompanied her, raised up Dominick 
from the ground, where he lay half dead, when the Virgia 
received him into her embraces, kissing him lovingly and ten- 
derly, opened her breasts to him, and let him suck, till he was 

rfectly recovered. ‘This miracle, which was related by St. 

minick, has been recorded by Alanus Redivivus, with the 
sanction of the Holy See. Who, then, can doubt its authen- 
ticity? Nor will any member of the Holy Roman Church 
venture to doubt its infallibility ? 

I shall now briefly relate the miraculous cure of Winifred 
White, published in the year 1806, by Keating, Browne, and 
Co. London, at the instance of the author, the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ner. She, an inhabitant of Wolverhampton, was reduced te 
such a state of debility, by a complication of disorders, 
that, unable to move herself, she was carried to and from her 
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bed like a new-born infant. As her malady had baffled the 


er of medicines, administered by very able physicians, 
she was recommended by two Popish Priests, her spiritual 
guides, to repair to the holy well of her namesake, St. Wini- 
fred, at Holywell, in Flintshire, with an assurance that she 
would be restored to perfect health, by bathing in it, pro- 
vided she had faith in her Saintship. She accordingly com- 
plied, and on her first bathing all her pains and maladies were 
removed, and her health wus so completely re-established, that she 
could walk, run, or work, as well as ever. The Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ner has certified this to be a true miracle, with his signature, 
and the sign of the cross; and in this publication he relates 
other miracles, wrought by the same means; and by which 
some persons were converted from heresy to his Church. He 
tells us, also, that in authenticating this miracle, he has acted 
according to the Council of Trent, which directs, that “ No 
new miracles are to be allowed, unless with the approbation of 
the Bishop, who, as soon as he has made any discovery thereof, 
is to confer with some theologians and other pious men, and 
that he is to do what is consonant to truth and the faith con- 
cerning the same.’’ The pious Doctor makes the following 
observations on these miracles:—* 1 maintain, that on all 
such occasions the cures have been obtained, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, by supernatural means, namely, by prayer, and 
astrong faith in the omnipotence of God, with hope in the 
prayers offered up to God, by the blessed Virgin and St. Wini- 
fred’’ He says also, that “ God is pleased, from time to 
time, to manifest supernatural effects in our communion, and 
that exclusively in our communion;” and that “ miracles 
clearly point out that body of Christians among the rival com- 
munions, which the Divine Founder of Christianity sanc- 
tions,” . 

The Doctor gives the following account of the miracle of 
St. Winifred, which he says is recorded in the English and 
Roman Martyrologies, as a virgin and a martyr of the ancient 
British or Welch nation: She was beheaded by Cardor, a 
Prince of North Wales, because she refused to gratify his un- 
lawful desires, and a fountain, which bears her name, sprung 
up on the spot to which her head rolled from the adjoining 
mountain. This, with the other wonderful particulars recorded 
in her legend, rest chiefly on the authority of Robert, Abbot 
of Shrewsbury, who collected the same from Welch manu- 
scripts, in the early part of the twelfth century. An abridge- 
ey of this legend is to be found in Cressy’s Church History, 
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Those who delight in miracles will find in the life of our 
titular St. Patrick, supernatural achievements performed 
him, which surpass any of those which I have related. His 
biographer, Jocelyn, a Monk of Furness, who lived in the 
twelfth century, wrote his life in Latin; and it was translated 
and published by the Hibernia Press Company in the year 
}809. 


MELANCTHON, 


‘ 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


‘* Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men : for ye neither 
** go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in,” 
Matt. xxiii. 13. 


Sir, 
Tux only reason given by Doctor Poynter for not consenting 
that the children of Romanists should be taught to read _por- 
tions of scripture, taken from the English Bible of Protestants, 
is that “ it emanates from a body of Christians not in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church :* but if this reason is al- 
Jowed to be valid, this consequence must, a@ fortiori, follow 
from it; “ That no Christian ought to read, or be permitted 
to read the Greek Septuagint; for this version emanates from 
the Jews, a body of men who are so far from being in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church, that they are the avowed 
adversaries of the Christian Religion. And yet, many eminent 
Members of the Church of Rome have affirmed, that the Latin 
vulgate approved and received by their church as authentic, is 
composed partly of the old Italian version, translated from the 
Greek Septuagint, and partly of the version made by 5t. 
Jerome from the Hebrew original; that is, that the vulgate 
translation of the Old Testament is thus made up, so that the 
Doctor has, in this case, condemned what his chureh has, in a 
much more objectionable case, approved. If the Doctor, never- 





— 2 _— 


* T suppose, by the Catholic Church, the Doctor means the Church 
of Rome, with which the Church of England is not, indeed, in com- 
munijon ; for if he means the Catholic Church, properly so called, his 
assertion is false, and | challenge him to name one single instance 
wherein the Church of England, either in its worship or doctrines, 
has separated from the communion of the Catholic Church. At the 
same time I am ready, when called on, to produce many flagrant in- 
stances wherein the Church of Rome has totally forsakem the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church, both in her worship and doctrines. 
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theless, affirms that he has, in this case, been directed by the 

inciples and authority of his church, he must acknowledge 
that the principles of his church are very equivocal ; and that 
she can blow both hot and cold with the same breath. 

Bat the Doctor may have had another reason for not con- 
senting that the children of Romanists should be permitted to 
read any portion of our English Bible, which he did not think 
it necessary, nor perhaps prudent, to mention: and that is, 
that the childrew observing that they were confined to the read- 
ing of only separate and detached parts of this Bible, they 
might feel a curiosity to read the parts that were withheld frora 
them; and their eagerness to do so would be increased by the 
restrictions laid upon them, according to that propensity of 
human nature noted by Horace, Gens humana ruit per vetitum 
nefas.* They would, therefore, lay hold on every opportunity 
to accomplish their wishes, and their efforts would probably be 
seconded by their Protestant school-fellows, who might con- 
trive secretly to procure for them one of our English Bibles, 
and one perhaps furnished with notes. By this means they 
might be enabled to detect the errors of some doctrines of 
their church, which are countenanced by the approved Bibles 
put into their hands by their priests, and, at the same time, to 
discover that the Latin vulgate, from which those approved 
Bibles are translated, is itself a most false-and corrupt trans- 
lation of the original scriptures. And, that this charge is just, 
the few following examples, out of many which the Latin vul- 
gate affords, will sufficiently evince : 

1. Genesis, iii. 15. The Lord God said unto the Serpent— 
“ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
“ thy seed and her seed; Zt shall bruise thy bead, and thou 
“ shall bruise his heel.” But instead of “ Jt shall bruise- th 
“ head,” the vulgate has “ She shall bruise thy head,” which 
false and corrupt translation of the original was evidently de- 
wwened to countenance the attributing to the Virgin Mary that 
which belongs to Jesus. Christ alone ; for it is morally impos- 
sible that the translator could mistake so grossly, because the 
pronoun * which he has rendered She, is not only masculine 
itself, and refers to ¥¥ (seed) which is masculine also, but is 
the nominative case to 2%. (shall bruise) which is the mascu- 


ws 





* One would think, indeed, that a determination to read and search 
the scriptures, in compliance with Christ's command (Jobn v. 39) 
though against the command of men, does not deserve to be called 
hefas, or an unlawful act ; but the Church of Rome judges other- 
Wise, ‘ 
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line third person singular of the future tense in kal; so that 
he could not render the pronoun, as he has done ipsa, (She) 
without perceiving that he was doing the utmost violence to 
both the grammar and the context of the words.* 

2. To countenance the worship of Saints, instead of Jacob’s 
words, Gen. xlviii. 16. “ Let my name be called on them,” 
(Ephraim and Manasseh) in the vulgate it is “ Let my name 
“* be invoked over them.” 

3. To countenance the worship of inanimate things, Psalm 
xcix. 5, instead of  Exait ye the Lord our God, and worship 
* at his footstool,” the vulgate has, “‘ and worship his footstool, 
and Hebrews, xi. 21, instead of, “ Jacob worshipped on (that is, 
** leaning on) the top of his staff,” in the vulgate it is “ Jacob 
“* worshipped the top of his staff’ Very likely the translator 
supposed Jacob’s staff to have been a crutch, and so to resem- 
ble a crucifix. 

4. To countenance the perpetual visibility of the church, 
Psalm xix. 5, instead of “In them (viz. in the heavens) hath 
“ he set a Tabernacle for the sun,” in the vulyate it is, “ He 
** hath placed his Tabernacle in the sun.” 

5. The vulgate has falsified our Lord’s words, when institut- 
ing the Holy Supper, as they are given to us by St. Paul and 
St. Luke; and to countenance transubstantiation the words 
according to St. Paul, 1 Corin. xi. 24, ** This is my body, 
which is broken for you,” are rendered by the vulgate, “ This 
*¢ is my body which shall be delivered for you,” putting tra- 
detur (shall be delivered) instead of frangitur (is broken ;) and 
again, the words according to St. Luke, xxii. 20, * This cup 
“* is the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you,” 
the vulgate renders “ which shall be shed for you,” putting 
fundetur (shall be shed) in place of funditur (is shed.) ‘These 
depravations are manifestly wilful, and designed to prevent the 





* To make this passage plain to those unacquainted with Hebrew, 
the text is here given in English letters according to the masoreti¢ 
points. Gens. c.3. v.15. Ve aybah and I will place, ashyth, 
enmity, bynka between thee, ve byn and between, ha asha the woman, 
ve byn and between, zerang ka seed of thee, ve byn and between, 
zerang hy seed of her, hou HE yeshup ka shall bruise of thee, rash 
the head, ve attah and thou, teshupen nu shall bruise of her, okeb the 
heel. But 4f the Popish translations were accurate, the Hebrew 
would have been Hy, she teshup, shall bruise, &c. and since Hou 
yeshup, He shall bruise, is the reading of every manuscript known, 
and of every edition ergs this Popish alteration is a wilful corrup- 
tion of God's Holy ord. 

Epiror- 
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words of Christ from being understood as spoken sacra- 
mentally and figuratively, as they must be if truely rendered ; 
for they are spoken in the present tense, and Christ’s body not 
being broken, nor his blood shed, at the time when they were 
spoken, it is impossible consistently with truth and fact to un- 
derstand them literally. So that Doctor Poynter had just cause 
to be alarmed at the proposal to allow the children of Romanists 
toread any part of the Bible that might .eventually be the 
means of exposing the impositions and frauds practised by the 


Church of Rome on its votaries. 
| LUTHER. 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


Sir, 
Onx of the chief sources: from which the evils and misfor- 
tunes of Ireland flow, is THK SELFISH AND SHORT-SIGHTKD 
PROVINCIALISM of many of those who happen to have been 
born in it, although descended from English or Scotch an- 
cestors. 

This mistaken principle leads them to regard themselves 
connected, by the strong tie of patriotism only, with the spot 
on which they first drew breath, and to consider their fellow- 
subjects in all other parts of the empire as aliens at best, and 
oftentimes as legitimate objects of suspicion, aversion, or 
hostility. 

The pernicious absurdity of a subdivision of governments 

and interests in any given portion of territory or adjacent 
islands which ought to be united, may be instanced in its fatal 
effects on Scotland and Wales before their union with Eng- 
land, on England herself during the heptarchy, and on Ireland, 
when four contending monarchs marshalled the population of 
each of the four provinces against the other, aud one of them 
invited the English invasion. 
_Actuated by the spirit of PROVINCIALISM, a great propor- 
tion of the descendants of Strongbow’s colonists, and in sub- 
sequent ages almost all the Lords of the Lnglish pale amal- 
gamated with the vanquished Irish, adopted their rude 
customs, dress, and language, assumed even their sirnamesy, 
adhered, with double obstinacy, to their pernicious supersti- 
tions, and became, like them, the bitter enemies of the English 
hame and nation. 

lo the rebellions during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King Charles the First, this principle operated strongly in 
deluging this unhappy island with blood. It promoted the 
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views of Tyrconnel and his bigotted Sovereign in 1689.—[t 
survived the revolution—and rankled in the breasts of some of 
the most distinguished of our nobility, prelates, and clergy 
witness the factious intrigues of Lord Middleton’s party, in- 
cluding Archbishop King and Dean Swift, under the different 
administrations of the wise and benevolent Primate Boulton 
and his colleagues. It has manifested itself during the pre- . 
sent reign in the wicked projects of Edmund Burke’s pupils, 
and their dupes—while their bolder and honester accomplices, 
in Capel Street, and some of the Dublin Vestries, declare, 
that nothing less than the repeal of the Act of Union can sa- 
tisfy them. 

It is, therefore, much to be wished, that the subjects of this 
great empire could be brought to appreciate the blessings they 
enjoy by the permanent union of the different portions of it; 
that they would wisely consider themselves united and bound 
together as brothers and Christians, whose interests and duties 
are identified; and that they should not cherish in their bo- 
soms a vulgar and savage antipathy to each other by silly com- 
petitions, or boasts of preeminence in valour, bodily prowess, 
or mental abilities. —The whole body of the British people— 
English and krish, Scottish and Welch, together with the nu- 
merous inhabitants of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the 
Isles of Man, Wight, Anglese», Jersey, Guernsey, &c. &c. are 
all renowned through Europe for these qualities. —They are 
known, as @ nalion, to be brave, strong, and intelligent—and, 
as such, destined, perhaps, to be the chosen instruments of 
Gop, in conferring the inestimable blessings of pure religion 
and genuine liberty to the remotest ends of the earth. 


JOHN DE FALKIRK. 


+ eR 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


We have again to call the attention of our readers to a mur- 
der—an Irish murder of the most dreadful and most alarming 
tendency. Every son of Ireland, who feels the smallest 
degree of attachment to his native land, ought to rouse him- 
self to exertions of the severest nature, that the perpetrators 
ot this bloody deed should all be brought to the scaffold.— 
Papists and Protestants ought to vie with each other for a put- 
pose not merely laudable and right, but actually necessary; 
except they intend the island to be the abode of savages only. 
In a few years, after a few more such occurrences, if this 
escapes with jmpunity, the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
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Islands will be far more advanced in civilization. Reflect on 
the terrible cireumstances of this case.—A man’s house is 
tobbed—he detects the robbers and brings them to justice.— 
In revenge for which, forty men en horseback surround his 
house, and in it burn himself—his wife—his son-in-law—two 
innocent babies—two servant maids—and two young men.— 
They were all burnt alive! !!—Who in that neighbourhood 
will again dare to appeal to the justice of his country? Will 
not Divine vengeance speedily be exerted on such a country ? 
Is it credible, that the inhabitants have been conversant with 
the most orderly nation in Europe for three hundred years ? 
Martial law ought to be instantly proclaimed through the 
county, of Louth and the neighbouring districts; soldiers 
ought to be quartered through every village until each of these 

murderers is hung in chains.—Nay, if they were con- 
demned to suffer in mare meorum, that is, hung up alive in 
those chains, they would then scarcely receive their deserts. 
Yet, shocking to say, they are all by this time absolved, if they 
did not receive previous absolution, Perhaps some idle pe- 
nance, some injunction to walk barefoot round some sacred 
stone, has been inflicted upon them. For we are certain, from 
the practice of the Irish, that they would reveal thig murder to 
their priests in twenty-four hours after its commission. And 
We insist, that the priests of no other religion, however ab- 
surd and idolatrous, not of the Hottentots in Africa, nor of 
those who worshipped the Devil in Asia, no other priests but 
Popish priests would conceal the perpetrators of such a dread- 
ful atrocity. Nine fellow-creatures burnt alive for an act of 
duty. Well may Protestants curse such a religion. Well 
may they credit every Popish assassination, from the massacre 
at Paris down to those of the present hour, with which his- 


tory teems, 





MOST HORRID MURDER. 


One of those atrocious acts of vengeance, the frequency of 
Which bring shame upon the country, bas been again com- 
mitted, and under such tremendous circumstances as beggar 
all the power of words to describe them in their full enormity. 

_A man named Lynchy, and who lived at a_ place 
within three miles of Andee, in the county of Louth, had 
ected at the last assizes for that county, three men, who 

broken into his house at night. Upon the testimony of 

chy, and of his son-in-law, Roony, these malefactors, 

Whose names were“Tiernan, Shanley, and Conlan, were con- 
No, 222, Vol. 51, November, 1816. B b 
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victed, and suffered death accordingly. Lynchy was aware of 
the danger to which his own life was exposed, by having 
brought these house-breakers to justice; but being a man of 
a firm and intrepid character, he resolved not to change his 
residence, and to defend himself against any violence. 

On Tuesday night last, at the hour of midnight, Lynchy 
was doomed to atone, by his death, for having sought redress 
from the public justice of his country. A body of men, sup- 

d to amount to forty, and well mounted, rode up to his 
dwelling, which they surrounded; and, without a single com. 
punction at the indiscriminate destraction in which they were 
about to involve so many, the, set fire to this unfortunate 
man’s house, and destroyed, in this diabolical deed, not only 
Lynchy and his son-in-law, Rooney, but his wife, two chil- 
dren, two servant-maids, and two young men!!! Human 
nature sickens at the contemplation of such an act of horror, 
and language sinks under the task of expressing the emotions 
which it raises.— Dublin Correspondent, November 1. 


Here follows a few more murders and outrages, sufficient to 
disgrace Algerines. 


“ Kilkenny, October 31. 

On Sunday night a banditti went to the lands of Eagle's 
hill, in the barony of Gowran, little more*than two miles from 
this city, overthrew the hay-cocks, and scattered the hay over 
the adjoining fields. The ruffians then set fire to the house of 
Patrick Power, herdsman to the Rev, Zachariah Cornock, the 
owner of Eagle’s-hill, which. was burnt to the ground, the 
poor man and his family escaping with their lives with diff- 
culty, Fortunately a large quantity of wheat had been re- 
moved the day.before. The Sheriff and Magistrates are to 
meet on Saturday. 


Clonmel, October 30. 

On Saturday night last, a tythe-proctor, living near Fout- 
mile Water, in the county of Waterford, named Buckley, was 
barbarously murdered, It would seem as if he had been way- 
laid. There were the marks of various blows on both bis 
arms, as if received in his defence, and the side of his skull 
was literally beaten in as if by the corner of a stone. He was 
in his office a mild and indulgent man; but, as we learn, he 
had been guilty that day, in mentioning his purpose of writing 
to his employer to enforce the payment of some tithe decrees, 
of which, it seems, he hada good number. He had been it 
town until near eight o’clock at night, when he left it in com 
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ywith some other men, a little inebriated. His body was 
Frand battered, as we have stated, and flung into the dyke at 
the road side, where it was discovered early on Sunday morn- 
ing. An inguest was held on the body, and a verdict wag 
found of “ Wilful Murder.” Buckley has left a wife and six 
ildren without provision. 
- On Friday night, about ten o’clock, an armed peny came to 
the house of Mr. George Shaw, at Rathroran, and, after firing 
e shots, attempted to force his door with blows of a sledge, 
SE eding that Mr. Shaw would discharge from his employ-: 
ment a miller from the copnty of Cork. Being unable to 
force the door, or obtain compliance, the deluded beings de- 
sr yaaa ; 
Ata meeting held on the 17th instant, at Boyle, at which 
Lord Lorton presided, it was found expedient to enter jnto 
strong resolutions for the maintenance of the public peace, jn 
consequence of several outrages having been committed, which 
are specified in the resolutions, such ‘as nightly meetings 
robbing houses of arms, pulling down houses, scattering hay,” 
&e,; and in consequence of * a spirit of outrage and insubor- 
dination having manifested itself in the parishes of Boyle, 
Kilronan, Ardcarn, and Tumna, in the barony of Boyle, that 
‘alls for the utmost exertions and vigilance,” * Auaaehid. 


: Castlebar, Octoher 28, 
- On the 17th instant, an inquest was held at pT hay in 
the barony of Costello, in this county, by Mr. Henry Moran, 
coroner, on the body of Lawrence O'Hara, sen, who was mur- 
dered two or three nights before. The jury found, that his 
death was caused by a pistol-shot wound, gnd various stabs, 
wilfully and feloniously inflicted upon him by James Philips, 
Myles Philips, and Thomas Philips ; and that Michael Philips, 
Simon Philips, and Pat. Philips, were aiding, abetting, and 
conspiring in the said murder. This dreadful crime, the result 
of inveterate malevolence, is said to have been long meditated ; 
and some of the parties concerned in it, who have been two 
years absent in England, it is confidently asserted, returned for 
the purpose of committing it. The murderers, reeking with 


‘the blood of their victim, repaired to-the house of his son, 


Lawrence O'Hara, jun., whose life was to have been also sa- 
crificed ; but as he, after having been fired at, providentiall 

knocked down one of-his assailants, and armed himself with 
his weapon, a pitch-fork, he was enabled to give them battle, 
and finally to beat them off,—pot, however, without severa} 
Serious wounds.- 


Bb? 
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GANDOLPHY’S NEW WORK. 


We shall now commence our Review of Mr. Gandolphy’s 
wonderful Work, which has been already reviewed with such 
high applause at Rome, and caused the suspension (not pet 
collum) of the author in England. This work, which is ex- 
yvected by Fr. Stephanus Petrus Damiani easily to lead us 

eretics back into the bosom of his Church, if we will only 
read it without prejudice, and which ‘Fr. Fransciscus Josephus 
O’Finan describes as carrying victory into the camp of the 
enemy, and iis fugatis & fusis, a work deserving of cedar and 
gold, consists of four ponderous volumes 8vo. each volume 
consisting of about 500 pages, and many pages crowded with 
notes in a Small type. ‘To the approbations thereof by Dami- 
ani and O’Finan is added the imprimatur of Anfossi, the Re- 
viewer of Infallibility, and who, therefore, must himself be 
super-infallible. However, notwithstanding these eulogiums 
at Rome, the wh hierarchy at home are by no means 
equally sanguine of success. ‘They are by experience too well 
acquainted with the logical powers of Protestants. They 
know that to convince a well-read man of that description isa 
pheenomenon rarely met with, and that stupifying the ideas of 
a few ignorant half-witted folks would rather make their cause 
ridiculous. Gaudolphy himself seems to attribute their con- 
duct to envy and jealousy of his superior powers. But of this 
charge we acquit them, since the work is evidently ill planned, 
written too diffusedly for the general reader, and containing 
falsehoods of so angry a nature, that many would toss the vo- 
lume down in a pet. Of this we have a singular instance in 
vol. ii, p. 141. ** I have known,” says he, in a note, “ seve- 
“ ral young persons of most innocent manners, &c. desirous 
* of embracing the Catholic religion,” What did their Pro- 
testant parents do to prevent them? Why, according to Gan- 
dolphy, ‘* These zealous advocates of the Protestant Faith 
** actually undertook to effect their purpose by corrupting the 
« morals of their own offspring. They led them to every place 
“¢ of dissipation, put the most indecent and licentious books into 
« their hands, and made them associate with the most impure 
“© and profligate companions.” This is not a solitary instance } 
but several young persons—necessarily conveys the idea of 
several parents having been so engaged. As the unfortunate 
Maria Antoinette did on a similar diabolical charge. We ap- 
peal to the feeling of every parent, if such conduct be not 
impossible. Surely such a device could enter into the head of 
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asolitary monk only, whose heart, dead to the warmth of pa- 
rental affection, and ignorant of that inexpressible ¢rogy, 
which makes our offspring dearer to us than they are to them- 
selves, could cooly contemplate, and, without recoiling, could 
record such a project. A few girls, whose constitutional 
warmth made them easy victims to the enthusiastic devotions 
of Popery, have, indeed, become converts. ‘There are at pre- 
sent two instances resident at New Hall, Essex,—Miss M. 
and the Hon. Miss S. Of the former, the following account 


may be relied on: Mr. M. employed a French governess, a’ 


Papist, to educate his two daughters, strictly enjoining her not 
to speak of religion to them; this she solemnly promised,— 
but, no doubt, acting under the direction of some Jesuit of a 
confessor, she placed in their hands such Popish books as. were 
most suitable to their sex and feelings. No pains having been 
before taken to instil into their minds the truths of Christi- 
anity, they were, therefore, easy victims to the long-practised 
professors of deception. ‘They professed themselves Papists ; 
soon after the eldest died, and, as the charitable Catholics 
assert, from the effects of her father’s displeasure. But that 
father, who could commit his innocent babes to the tuition of 
a French Papist, would not grieve much if they became Ma- 
hometans or Bhuddists, provided only they had elegant shapes, 
a genteel address, with a competent share of French grimace, 
and colloquial phrases. We are not so well acquainted with 
the facts leading to the conversion of the other girl ;—but as 
the noble family of M. are known to pay little regard to reli- 
gion, that being much beneath their attention, it is highly pro- 


bable, that having no principles taught her in early youth, and 


her mind harassed by the attacks of a distressing disease, she 
availed herself of the first spiritual comfort which was offered 
her, and that, alas! by a concealed Jesuit. 





What the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devaurs apace, and-nothing said. 


Returning to our calumniator, whom, it seems, the Popish 
clergy in London have failed to injure at Rome, as he now 
boasts that the super-excellent and super-infallible Anfossi 
will not withdraw his approbations; he has argued the points 
in dispute in a series of Sermons. The principal attack is 
made upon the Church of England, whom he designates by 
the term of Protestant, calling our various sects by their ap- 
propriate appellations, Jumpers, Quakers, Methodists, &c. fre- 
quently indulging himself with a sally on them, evidently 
supposing, that through their sides he wounds our Church, 
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Whence they have divided. In other places, he objects thes 
Schisms as proofs that the truth is not with us. It, however, 
might have been reasonably expected that some notice should 
have been fiken of the solid answets so frequently made to 
this objection. Such reference hie. has constantly and warily 
avoided. ‘Thus the Belshamites, with unwearied pertinacity, 
continually repeat their sophistry ‘i esi our Lord’s Divi- 
nity, totally regardless of Bull’s Defence, and other sterlin 
works on that subject, unanswered and unanswerable. Bul 
we would suggest this consideration to P. Gandolphy. If the 
various sects Dhich have divided from the Protestant Church 
of England prove it tobe no Church of Christ, then no other 
Church can be a Church of Christ whence sects have divided, 
But from the Church of Rome have separated, at different 
times, in Mr, Gandolphy’s own opinion, several immense 
bodies of men. The whole Greek Church, the Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, in Germany, the English and Scotch, forming to- 
varrhe great majority over those who-adhere to Rome.— 
erefore, by parity of reasoning, and a foriiori, (for the Church 
of England greatly out-numbers her schismatics,) the Church 
of Rome can be no Church of Christ. In truth, schisms 
rather prove a true Church than refute its existence. Offences 
must needs come, said our Lord, but woe to him by whom 
they come.: The Church of Israel was once reduced to seven 
thousand men, and of ‘these the Prophet knew not one, so 
much were they scattered. But it cannot be expected that we 
should follow Mr. Gandolphy through his four volumes, “ point 
by point.” That would indeed be following the Foul Fiend 
over bog and quagmire. But as Mr. Berrington and Mr. Kirk, 
about five years ago, published a much more scientific defence 
of Popery than this, and much more concise, in which they 
state the opinions of the Church of Rome, and quote Sctip- 
ture Fathers and Councils for their support, where they can, 
for there are a few instances in which they fairly acknowledge 
a defieieucy of every thing but Popes and Councils. We will 
endeavour to lay before our readers, as concisely as the ne 
will permit, what all three, tliat is to say, Berrington, Kirk, 
and Gandolphy, say on the most material points in dispute, 
with an ubstract of the replies of our English divines. This 
discussion will be occasionally interrupted by temporary mat- 
ter. For there is nothing new advanced in* these Sermons, 
nothing which our divines in James the Second and William 
the Third’s times have not repeatedly answered, excepting that 
he endeavours to soften dowa, as much as may be, the more 
Shocking articles of his Church, In his Liturgy, indeed, 4 
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eritie of his brethren accuses him of having sacrificed the 
trath to please the Heretics of his country. In this, however, 
he has only followed his predecessors, the Jesuits in China, 
who made their converts believe, that the religion of Christ 
was only a new edition of Fo-hi’s—or, as that ingenious 

iest, who had baptized some hundred Hindoos without know- 
ing a syllable of their language, or they of his. 


P. S. Mr. Gandolphy refuses to obey Dr. Poynter, and con- 
tinues to read Mass, &c. at the Spanish Ambassador’s Chapel. 


He alleges, that, being attached to the embassy, he is not- 


under the Doctor’s jurisdiction, and, therefore, he sets at 


nought the thunders of excommunication, which are said to’ 


send forth distant murmurs from Castle Street, Holborn,— 
Tantene animis celestibus ire ? 


(To be continued.) 





MURDERS IN IRELAND. 


Ir will appear from the following extract of an Irish paper, 
received since the foregoing sheets were printed, that the re- 
mains of civilization in Ireland unite with us in opinion, that 
the laws of Great Britain are too mild for the barbarous 
savages of their blood-stained country. They confess that this 
act, as atrocious, as horrid, as imagination can conceive, ex- 
cites little indignation in the aeighbourhood. And to corro- 
borate this conféssion of the magistrates, whose’ situations we 
sincerely commiserate, let our readers reflect on the circum- 
stances of Mr. Frizell’s murder, as detailed in a Belfast paper. 
From this account it is evident, that his tenants were privy to 
the murder. If his heirs have the least regard to him, or the 
least spirit in themselves, they will discharge, by the most 
summary process, every one of his teuantry; they will pub- 
licly advertise their names and description, and whoever after- 
wards lets any one of.them the corner of a turf-bog, deserves 
a similar fate. By bold measures and decided union among 
persons of property can this spirit of daring murder be con 
trouled. It, however, must be here observed, that these dread- 
ful outrages would excite much more lively sensations in Eng- 
land, were it not too much the custom of Irishmen resident 
here to deny, or palliate, these atrocities, so that an idea pre- 
vails of their not being exactly true. However, the Public 
Resolutions of eight Magistrates, assembled at Castle Belling- 
ham, must convince the incredulous, rouse the indolent, and 
shame the neutral ; the three species of inactive members of 
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society, who are fundamentally the encouragers of all ou 

We shall now see what influence the Popish priests will con. 
descend to exert on this occasion. They begin to find them. 
selves in one of Bishop Castabala’s dilemmas. 


MURDER OF LYNCH’S FAMILY. 


In consequence of the atrocious murder of Lynch and his 
whole family, consisting of eight persons, a meeting of eight 
Magistrates was held at Castlebellingham, on the 4th instant, 
the Right Hon. John Foster in the chair, when they adopted 
the following Resolutions :— 

A subscription was immediately opened, and in a few mi- 
nutes above 1500]. was set down, | 

*¢ That a crime, barbarous beyond the power of expression, 
and scarcely credible to have been committed within the pre- 
cincts of a country deemed civilized, appears to have been 
perpetrated at Reaghstown, in the barony of Ardee, within this 
county, during the morning of the 40th of October last: by 
the deliberate and systematic assaults of a number of persons 
upon the house of Edward Lynch, and the wilful burning of 
the same,—consuming no less than eight persons, including 
three women and one child. . 

« That it appears the same house had been attacked and 
broken into in the course of the last spring, and the unforta- 
nate Lynch, supported by the evidence of his son-in-law, 
Rooney, had appealed at the last Assizes to the laws of bis 
country, for the protection of himself and family, and had 
manfully discharged his bounden duty to the country that gave 
him birth, in prosecuting, to conviction, three of the robbers 
that had attempted to plunder his house of arms. 

*¢ ‘That this horrid and never to be forgotten crime, staining 
the annals of our country, has resulted from a system of ille- 
gal association, united by oaths of secrecy and obedience. 

“ That it appears, the ordinary laws of a free country, cal- 
culated to be met and forwarded by a people impressed with 4 
due sense of moral and religious feeling, are not those adapted 
to contend with crimes such as the present one, unknown but 
in the savage tribes of Indians when in open war. | 

“ ‘Phat not having witnessed that general feeling of indig- 
nation, which such an atrocious act was calculated to call 
forth in aid of the Magistracy, a Special Session of the Peace 
be appointed to be held, in pursuance of the Insurrection Act, 
en the speediest day; and that we solicit a continuation of the 
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ion of the Police Act of the 54th of the King, within 
cnian of Ardee and Louth. 

“ That application be made to the Lord Lieutenant to offer 
such rewards for the apprehending and convicting of the per- 
sons concerned, together with such offers of pardon as may, by 
his Majesty’s Government, be deemed expedient, 

«“ That subscriptions be immediately entered into, for the 

e of procuring such information as may lead to a disco- 
very, and to the prosecuting to conviction of those concerned 
in this terrific crime. 

“ That the Right Honourable John Foster be requested to 
communicate to Mr. Peel the result of this meeting. 

“That the Sheriff be requested to call a meeting of the 
County, tor the purpose of communicating to them the fore- -. 
going Resolutions, on the earliest day most convenient.” me 






































ANOTHER ATROCIOUS MURDER. 


‘ Qy the evening of the 20th instant, Mr. Frizell, of Broad 
Stairs, county of Wexford, was sitting at his fire-side. Whilst 
his housekeeper was making tea, the room-dvor was suddenl 

ned, and a man, covered with a white sheet, and his face 
blackened, walked in—and, advancing towards Mr. Frizell, 
fired at him, and wounded him in the arm. Mr. Frizell fell 
upon his knees, and implored the assassin to spare his life. 
Another man, disguised in the same manner, then entered 
the room, and shot Mr. Frizell through the body, and he fell 
upon the ground. Both the murderers then retired from the 
house to load their muskets ; after which, with several of their 
comrades, they returned, and the whole party fired a volley at 
the body—for by this time Mr, Frizeil was a corpse. Not 
satisfied with taking his life, those horrid miscreants so ill 
treated his remains, that it was almost impossible to recognise 
ahuman countenance. They took from the body a watch, 
and thirteen pounds in money.. A man and a boy, who were 
the only male inhabitants in. the house, fled; the former con- 
cealed himself in an out-house, from which he saw the whole 
of the above-mentioned proceedings, and heara the conversa- 
tion of the assassins, who remained drinking upwards of an 
hour in the house after the murder, About two hours after- 
wards, several of Mr. Frizell’s tenants came to the house, and 
remained there all night, drinking their laudlord’s liquor in the 
very room where lay his mutilated remains, without any at- 
tempt to pursue the murderers; and they never took the trou- 
ble of even conveying the slightest information of the mur- 
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defous deed which had occurred, to any of the neighbouring 
gentry. The High-constable was accidentally passing next 
day by the house, and seeing many people collected togethér, 
enquired the cause, and was the mieans of making it first 
known. Several Magistrates and Gentlemen immediately vi- 
sited the place; and although a minute investigation was in- 
stituted, we are sorry no satisfactory information was acquiréd, 
Mr. Frizell possessed eight hundred pounds a year, and had’ 
lately come to the country. He had determined upon making 
it his future residence: and, intending to build, had given 
warning to some ef his tenants to give him up their land at 
Christmas, which is the supposed cause of his murder. 


Thus in that holy island, inhabited by four millions, as they 
pretend, of persons, who alone profess a religion by which 
men can be saved, and where that religion is exercised in all its 
follies, have we weekly to deplore murders such as these. While, 
in this island of Heretics, the very recital makes some shudder, 
and others to deny the possibility of such atrocities. Sicilian 
vespers, Parisian massacres, and Irish assassinations, are not to 
be matched in history, and were all perpetrated by—Papists. 


ANOTHER ATROCIOUS MURDER. 


On Sunday, the 13th ult. an inquest was held at Rathcon- 
well, within two miles of Mountnorris, before Mr. Magee, 
Coroner, and a respectable Jury, on the body of a young man, 
of the name of John M‘Bride, It appeared from the wit- 
nesses examined, that the deceased had tiédin at the fair of the 
latter place, on the preceding Thursday, and, on his setting 
out to return home, was, without any known provocation, at- 
tacked in the street, between six and seven o'clock, by 4 
numerous party of ruffians, who, from the manner in which 
they were armed, appeared determined on some sanguinary 
purpose. When they met the above unhappy victim of theif 
. fury, they closed in upon him, and beat and mangled him in 4 
manner too shocking for words to describe. He remained in 
great agony until the evening of the next day, when he ex- 
pired. Amongst the weapons employed in the perpetration of 
this horrid deed, there was noticed a bill-hook, a sythe-blade, 4 
hay-knife,.a pistol, and a number of very formidable bludgeons. 

A verdict of wilful murder was found at the inquest, against 
a number of persons, seven of whom have been committed to 
Armagh gaol to abide their trial at the ensuing Assizes, Four 
others, said to be most deeply implicated, have for the present 
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fei from justice. It is with great regret that the writer of this 
has to add, from a minute investigation of the affair, that if 
aH in that party-spirit, which at present pervades this 
unhdppily divided country, and which, if not timely suppressed, 
by the activity of the wagistrates and the well-disposed inha- 
bitanis, this once peaceable neighbourlood is likely to become as 
disturbed and outrageous as any other in the North.— Newry 


Telegraph. 


| Clonmel, November 2. 

Last Wednesday the Special Sessions woder the Insurrection 
Act were holden in this tewn,-according to adjournment from 
Cashel, when there were present eight magistrates, besides 
Serjeant Jebb, and Mr. Moore, the Assistant Barrister. To 
the credit of this neighbourhood there was not one person 
from it a fit subject for an insurrection case. ‘The two Fitrze- 
ralds, (Thomas and Patrick,) whose trials were respited from 
Cashel for having concealed arms, appeared tu have been the 
intended victims of a malicious informer: and, after a very 
full investigation, were not only acquitted, but permitted to 
have arms in future for their protection. They have been for 
some time employed at keepers on property to a large amount, 
of their neighbours, (a character, of which the unpopularity 
Speaks for itself,) destrained for rent by Captain Roberts's 
agent; and have suffered various injuries in their property by 
house-burning, and poisoning their cattle, &c. from the insur- 
pents.—- Herald, ~ 





CATHOLIC AFFAIRS. 


’ Since the foregoing pages went to the press the following let- 


ter from Cardinal Litta to Father Hayes has appeared in the 
public papers, which we take an immediate opportunity of sub- 
mitting to our readers. They will remember that this Mr. 

ayes was sent in opposition to a mission from the Popish 
Prelates of Ireland, principally respecting the appointment to 
vacant bishioprics. The Popish gentry are advocates for the 
domestic system of nomination, that is, that the Bishop 
should be chosen by the Chapter. The Bishops have adopted 
a mode unheard of hitherto in the Church; ‘they agree among 
themselves who shall succeed to each See as it shall become 
vacant; this nomination the Pope upon a late occasion dis- 
regarded, and appointed another person, by no means acceptable 
to the people over whom he was to preside; but, of course, 
the more attached to those who had promoted him. Such are 
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the wily Italian arts of the Roman Court, and to the emissaries 
of that Court we are to give greater power, by suspending, 
with respect to them, those laws by which we ourselves are 
bound,—for such is the true meaning of the mystic word 
Emancipation, 


Dublin, November 19. 
The Rev. Mr. Hayes, preparatory to his leaving Rome, ad- 
dressed a letter, dated the 29th of September, to Cardinal 
Litta, Prefect of the Propaganda. Its purport, as well as the 
nature of the reply which it demanded, has been thus made 
known by the Cardinal, in a letter to Mr. Hayes :— 


Rev. Faruer, 

I am requested by your Reverence, to declare to you the 
sentiments of his Holiness with regard to those matters, per- 
taining to religion, which several years back began to be sub- 
yets of contention between the Catholics and the most pow- 
erful Governments of Great Britain. This, however, I am not 
authorized to perform anew, having, in. compliance with the 
directions. of his said Holiness, already executed this self- 
same thing, by my letters, written in the name of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff at Genoa, bearing date the 26th of April, 1815, 
and addressed to the Vicars Apostolic of the London and 
Middle Districts, and to the Archbishops of Dublin ; particu- 
lasly as the Irish Bishops, not satisfied with that declaration, 
did, both by letter, and by two Prelates sent to Rome, in qua- 
lity of Deputies personally address themselves to the Pope 
himself, from whom having received, as well verbally as in 
writing, the declaration of his sentiments, they returned home 
to communicate the same to all the Bishops of Ireland. 1 do 
not see what more I can do on this head. Any one who reads 
the very letters I wrote will sufficiently discover what conditions 
only (rejecting totally all others hitherto proposed) the Catho- 
lic of Great Britain may with a safe conscience admit, in case 
the long expected act to their emancipation should pass ; what 
forms of oath, provided the aforesaid emancipation be in every 
respect favourable to the Catholics, his Holiness will permit 
them to take; what further with regard to the election of 
bishops, in order to remove every doubt on the part of the 
British government, his same Holiness was of opinion might 
be permitted ; all which things the Sovereign Pontiff promised 
to permit the Catholics to do, then only when the wished-for 
act of their emancipation should, with all due authenticity, be 
promulgated. With regard to what yon add concerning the 
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revision of rescripts, or, as it is termed, the Regium Exequatur, 
the Supreme Pontiff has declared his sentiments with so great 
picuity, and the letters already quoted are so express on 
the subject, that I am sure no person can hesitate in the 
opinion to be formed of this and other similar abuses. Finally, 
as to what is now annexed in your letter touching what is 
called domestic nomination. I do not perfectly understand 
what this term is meant to signify. Amn explanation, therefore, 
seems requisite, before any definite reply can be given. Such 
are the answers I have occasion to return to your Reverence, 
whilst I beseech God to grant you a prosperous journey and 
all kind of happiness. 
Ever ready to serve you, 
LAURENCE CARDINAL LITTA., 

Rome, Oct. 5, 1836. 
To the Rev. Father Richard Hayes, Deputy of 

the Catholics of Ireland to the Holy See. 


Surely one might suppose, that this Supreme Pontiff was 
some feudal lord, and our Monarch his principal vassal. These 
Papists are informed what forms of oath to their governors the 
good Pope will permit them to take. Even this permission is 
conditional only, and with surprizing insolence it is stipulated 
only in case the long expected act of Emancipation takes 
place. Therefore, there are oaths which might be satisfac‘ory 
to Geverninent, at least somewhat stronger than any now in 
use, these his Holiness could now, if he pleased, permit his 
Subjects to take, but he will not, until Government concede to 
these points totally subversive of our present constitution. It 
is disgraceful to be so bearded by a power protected only by its 
contemptible weakness. Next, as to the revision of rescripts 
we are told, that this presumptuous Bishop has already de- 


flared his sentiments with sufficient perspicuity. What these 


Sentiments are, the public can only conjecture. They are 
concealed. Whence we may conclude, that they are not fa- 
vourable to the expectations of our Legislature. Yet is this, 
perhaps, the only state, whether allowing or disallowing the 
Pope’s authority, into which any rescript is admitted from 
Rome, without the previous approbation of the rulers, Ca- 
theriue of Russia gave the Papists in her dominious a primate 
of their own, and positively forbad any communication with 
Rome. And her grandson, impelled by the necessity of the 
case, has expelled from bis principal cities those ever meddling: 
Jesuits, the bane of society, of religion, and morality. _ Yet 
the King of Naples, even since this authoritative conduct in 
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regard to Great Britain, published a decree, positively forbid, 
ding any such interference in his dominions. We learn this 
from the following article of intelligence. 

Naples,—A decree of the King, dated July 17, orders the 
full and ecotire execution of the law, which forbids the subjects 
of his Majesty to apply to the Holy See for dispensations, 
briefs, and rescripts, in spiritual and ecclesiastical concerns, 
excepting on matters which solely concern the conscience, 
without having first obtained the permission of the Sovereign, 
Moreover the dispensations, briefs, and rescripts, of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, granted even after the permission of the King to 
solicit them, shall not have any effect, without receiving the 
royal signature. Thus carefully do Popish Monarchs exclude 
the interference of the Pope. Thus it appears, that under 
despotic governments Papists can easily submit to such restric- 
tions as these. But in free: governments, and where they cay 
avail themselves of factions, or soi-disant patriots, then they 
hold out very different language, and insist upon freedom from 
all restraint. Surely it would be a fair stipulation with the 
Pope, if we are to treat with him,—that the Papists in Ireland 
aod England shall enjoy such privileges and only such as Pro- 
pete are allowed’ at Rome. He is there autocrat, and his 

oliness could not hesitate at the Christian maxim of doing 
unto others as ye would have others do to you. This would be 
an excellent expedient for bringing Cardinal Litta, Dr. Drom- 

le, &e. all to their senses. The Pope stipulates for Papists © 
in Ireland.—Well ! Our Government stipulates for the Pro- 
testants in Rome. This reply to Roman ihterference would 
place the friends “of Popery in an awkward dilemma.—Whiat 
would be the final decision at Rome may be easily anticipated, 
from the following article respecting the Netherlands. It 
would seem, that some of the Flemish Bishops have refus 
the oaths of allegiance, simply because the religion of the 
Protestants is to be tolerated in future throughout the Nether- 
lands. ‘This enormous offence has soured the Pontiff himself, 
who owes his freedom, if not his life, to those whom he regards 
schismatics. What steps the King of the Netherlands has 
taken in regard to these refractory Bishops we have not heard. 
We trust that he will be decisive and firm. The armies of 
the allies being in his neighbourhood, he has less to fear from 
any seditions these men may excite now -than at any other 
future time. To complain to the Pope was a thost weak mea- 
sure; it constitutes Him judge between the King and his 
subjects, it acknowledges, as it were, his right of interference 
Nor could the shallowest politician have any doubt as to the 
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pnswer which the Pope would return to such an application. 
But the Dutch are no match for Italian intriguers; these 
should be kept at a great distance, as they will over-reach on 
the slightest opportunity. We here subjoin the intelligence 
referred to. , 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


A Geaman paper contains the following. article, Arau, 4pril; 
20th, The Gazette of to-day has the following article ;— 
— dtaly.—Letters from Rome ¥ay,, that. the ambassador of the 
King of the Netherlands, has received a very unsatisfactory an- 
swer to the complaints which he had made to the Pope, concern- 
ing the behaviour of the Belgian bishops. The Pope declared, 
that the toleration ef several religions is contrary to the principles 
of the Catholic Church: and that the Archbishop of. Meckling- 
burg bas given public offence by doing homage to the seprinci- 
of toleration in the New Constitution of the kingdom of 
Netherlands,—Whereas the bishops who refused those 
signatures have done their duty. Further, that a Protestant 
Prince cdnnot nominate bishops; that the King of the 
Netherlands should either alter the constitution in what con- 
cerns the article of religion, or not call upon the clergy to take 
the oath to it. 


A Protestant Prince cannot nominate bishops, forsooth! yet 
the King of Prusia has that power. So has the Emperor of 
Russia, who is at least not a papist, and so might every 
crowned head who had firmness to disregard the clamours of a 
few interested priests. Let respectable persons of the Romish 
persuasion be appointed, the people will soon acquiesce in 
measures which they will soon perceive must tend to tranquil- 
lize the kingdom, keep out foreign intruders, and unite al! 
parties in peaceful subjection to legitimate authority. 


> age 


POPISH STUPIDITY. 


Farurr G-———, a Jesuit, expresses himself as follows, re- 
specting the treasures of art, &c. which have been brought back 
from Paris to the Monastery of St. Peter at Erfurt :—* Among 
the relics are many highly valuable, which may be regarded as 
diamonds of the first: water, as: for example,—nine of the 
skulls of the-eleven hundred virgins, a piece of the gown of 
the Virgin Mary, the tuning-hammer belonging to David's 
harp, and many other similar treasures, in comparison of whjch; 
the Fremch contributions appear as nothing.” 
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The infant son- of the Count de Blacas was baptized at 
Rome, September 16. Cardinal Gonzalvi stood proxy for the 
Pope, and put round the child’s neck a collar of Lapis Lazuli, 
to which was attached a medal set in brilliants, and inclosing a 
relic of the real cross. 


Curious MANDEMENT.—Tight Breeches an unpardonable 
sin.—An article from Naples of the 6th ult. says, that a 
Mandement has lately been addressed to confessors, containing 
a list of the sins for which they are not to grant absolution, 
and which are reserved for the Archbishops, It runs thus,—Sa- 
cramenti penitentie ministri, deprehendentes mulieres, que 
ornatas gratia putore, vel sinu vel Brachiis super cubitum de- 
tectis sese conspiciendas dederint, necnon viros que enduerint 
femoralia tam areta, ac inhoneste composita ut naturalem 
pudorem ldant, ac denuo sartores, qui ea efformaverint 
corumque venditores, ellos not absolvant.—That is in English, 
The Ministers of the Sacrament of Penance catching women 


who permit themselves to be seen gracefully adorned, with the 
breast, or bosom, (query the difference,) or arms above the 
elbow, uncovered; as well as men, who wear breeches so tight, 
or so indecently made, as to offend natural modesty ; and the 


tailors who made or sold these said breeches; none of these 
shall they absolve. 





